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The Child Guidance Clinic 


By LAWSON G. 


OR the last two years an in- 
teresting experiment in the 
application of knowledge 
and methods of psychiatry 

to behavior problems has been going 
on under the direction of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, opera- 
ting on a grant from the Common- 
wealth Fund. The Division on the 
Prevention of Delinquency of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, directed by Dr. V. V. Anderson, 
has had demonstration clinics in the 
field since early in 1922. The original 
plan was to send a Clinic composed of 
a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a social 
worker and a clinic secretary into a 
community, there to work in close 
connection with the juvenile court and 
its problems in delinquency. The ob- 
ject was to demonstrate to juvenile 
courts and child-caring agencies what 
psychiatry, psychology, and social work 
have to offer in connection with the 
treatment of the “problem child”; 
and by properly directed and effective 
methods of treatment not only to help 
the individual delinquent to a more 
promising career, but, from the broader 
standpoint, to decrease the amount of 
delinquencies occurring in the individual 
and therefore in the community. 

The first such clinic was established 
in St. Louis in April, 1922, and the 
work was taken over in November of 
that year by a permanent organiza- 
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tion. The work in St. Louis was 
directly related to the work of the 
juvenile court. The clinic was housed 
in the Municipal Court building, and 
established especially close relationships 
with the Juvenile Detention Home and 
various correctional institutions for 
children in and about St Louis. At 
the cessation of the work in St. Louis, 
the clinic group was moved to Norfolk, 
where a similar program was under- 
taken—this time not in the Municipal] 
Court building, but in a municipal 
building close to the court center for 
the city. While the Norfolk demon- 
stration was under way, a second team 
was put into the field and sent to 
Dallas. 

By this time, certain changes in 
emphasis in the program had developed 
and the advantages of a University 
and Medical School connection for 
the demonstration clinic had been 
thoroughly realized. Therefore, in 
Dallas the demonstration clinic was 
established on the grounds of the 
Baylor Medical School and Hospital, 
where ample facilities for physical and 
laboratory examinations of children 
could be had. It was thought that 
parents with children not in court 
difficulties would more readily come 
to such a location, which turned out 
to be the case. During the seven 
months of the demonstration period, 
nearly a third of the cases presented 
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to the clinic were brought by the 
parents direct, without the intervention 
of either the social agency or the court. 

Both in Norfolk and Dallas the at- 
tempt was made to broaden the scope 
of service given so that it would reach 
not only the court, but directly into 
the school system, the social agencies 
and the home. 

It was early recognized that werk 
with the juvenile who is a behavior 
problem would be more effective if the 
problem were recognized and dealt 
with before it reached the court level, 
that is to say, before the behavior had 
become sufficiently serious to justify 
some form of court action, possibly 
with commitment to a correctional 
institution in the background. As a 
result, it became increasingly necessary 
to establish satisfactory contacts di- 
rectly with the school system, with 
social agencies and with the homes. 

Acting on this, effort in the Twin 
Cities Clinic has definitely been cen- 
tered on getting at behavior problems 
during the stage prior to the point 
where court action becomes necessary. 
The same is true of the demonstration 
clinic located in Los Angeles (where a 
majority of all patients referred to the 
Clinic are referred directly by their 
parents). This does not mean that 
the youngsters involved in offenses 
which lead them into court are neg- 
lected, but it does mean that the clinic 
is frequently able to get into the prob- 
lem at a time when there exists an 


opportunity to deal more effectively: 


with the situation than when one or 
more court appearances or a court 
commitment have been necessary. 
Meantime, the staff of the Clinic 
has been enlarged to meet the growing 
demands made upon its services in 
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connection with the treatment of in- 
dividual cases, and the codérdination 
of clinic activities with the general 
activities of child-caring agencies in 
the community. Thus the staff of 
the demonstration clinic in the Twin 
Cities is composed of a director (who 
is also a psychiatrist), a “fellow in 
psychiatry,” two psychologists, four 
social workers, two students in social 
work from the Smith College Training 
School for Psychiatric Social Work, 
a recorder, a secretary, and four stenog- 
raphers. In addition, the psychiatrist 
and chief social worker from the 
staff of the St. Paul permanent Clinic 
have been actively at work since the 
opening of the demonstration. Also, 
a number of graduate students and 
members of the instructing staff of the . 
Department of Educational Psychology 
of the University have taken part in 
the psychological work of the clinic, 
and various sociul agencies in the 
two cities have had from ten to twelve 
social workers under assignment to 
the clinic throughout the demonstra- 
tion. Recently the University has or- 
ganized a psychiatric unit for service 
to the state at large and this unit has 
spent some three months working with 
the demonstration staff. ’ 
Perhaps the major function of the 
demonstration clinics is to pave the 
way for permanent clinics in the cities 
in which they work. Properly to do 
this means: (1) a wide campaign of 
education and publicity in connection 
with the needs and demands of prob- 
lem children and possibilities in the 
way of their treatment; (2) establish- 
ing the clinic in the permanent councils 
of child-caring agencies throughout the 
community; (3) providing an adequate 
consultation service for those agencies 
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equipped to deal with problem chil- 
dren, once a proper study has been 
made; and, (4) through treatment of 
individual cases, to demonstrate, as 
adequately as may be done, what 
methods will be effective in dealing 
with given types of problems. An im- 
portant function is the separation of 
those cases in which physical, mental 
or social handicaps are so pronounced 
that reconstructive work in the com- 
munity itself is foredoomed to failure, 
and seeing that proper provision for 
care and supervision of these cases is 
made. 

The response from the public to 
which the child guidance clinic makes 
its appeal is an enormous one. All 
sorts of problems in children of prac- 
tically all ages are encountered. Each 
child accepted for study has a thorough 
examination from the social, medical, 
psychological, and psychiatric points 
of view, in which four or more people 
take part, and involving all indicated 
medical and laboratory procedures. 
These data permit a complete evalua- 
tion of the social and mental factors 
involved in the production of the dis- 
turbing behavior. 


The number of our cases is too small — 


to permit any broad generalizations. 
On the other hand, some facts and 
figures are quite pertinent and may 
well be quoted here. In connection 
with these, it must be remembered 
that the type of behavior for which 
the child was referred to the clinic 
was extremely variable. In some cases, 
there was little more than what is 
commonly called nervousness, plus dif- 
ficulties about taking food; in others, 
various serious legal offenses, with all 
gradations between these. So, if we 
should choose for study all of the cases 
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in which any given behavior difficulty 
was prominent, we should probably 
find our figures quite different. How- 
ever, the following figures refer to 
175 cases that have been analyzed 
and in these we have tried to ascertain 
where the causative factors for the 
conditions lay. In 94 per cent of our 
cases, we found that there were causa- 
tive factors in the social or environ- 
mental setting; in 95 per cent, causative 
factors in the mental life of the child; 
in 62 per cent, factors lying in the 
physical field; in 51 per cent, there is 
inferior biological stock, where the 
hereditary endowment of the individual 
is poor; and in 19 per cent, educational 
maladjustment. The various combi- 
nations in which these causative fac- 
tors occur, are shown in the accom- 


panying table 
TABLE I 


Combinations of causative factors—I175 cases 
h = heredity; p = physical; m = mental; 
s = social; ¢ = educational. 
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The most significant thing about 
this table is the multiplicity of causes 
shown for the behavior disorders that 
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children have; that is to say, only 
four cases out of 175 were regarded 
by us on the basis of our study as due 
to causes lying in a single field: two 
of these to social causes acting alone, 
and two to mental causes acting alone. 
Where the causes lie in two fields, we 
find some other significant points; thus 
physical and social causes combined 
are responsible for only two cases, 
while physical and mental causes are 
responsible for three. But when we 
come to the complex interplay of men- 
tal and social causes, we find 24 cases, 
or nearly 14 per cent of the total num- 
ber. The largest individual group of 
cases occurs where the forces of hered- 
ity, of physical conditions, of mental 
state, and of environmental stresses 
interplay to produce the behavior prob- 
lems. In this group there are 38 cases, 
constitutirg nearly 22 per cent of our 
total. It seems to us in our work that 
this complicated interplay of forces 
is insufficiently recognized, and that 
there is far too great a tendency to 
believe, when a partial study has shown 
the existence of some one major con- 
tributing condition, that this contrib- 
uting condition is in itself the be-all 
and end-all in the causation of the 
behavior disorder. From our point 
of view there is nothing which could 
be more untrue or less scientific than 
any such viewpoint, and a table such 
as this is particularly illuminating in 
relation to the complexity of the prob- 
lem of the production of even a single 
bit of anti-social behavior. 

Let us consider very briefly some of 
the findings in each one of these various 
fields of causation that may serve to 
illuminate this point of multiple causa- 
tion. 
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HEREDITY 


It has been stated that hereditary 
factors are of importance in about 51 
per cent of the cases. To find an 
inferior and unstable biological stock 
in such a high proportion was somewhat 
unexpected, as our general impression 
in working along with the cases was 
that the group was not perhaps so in- 
ferior in hereditary endowment as we 
had been led by others to expect. 
However, actual analysis has shown 
that this figure is correct. 

The following case probably repre- 
sents the one in which the heredity is 
the most astoundingly bad of any case 
in the clinic file. The father has a 
brother and sister in hospitals for 
mental disease, diagnosis unknown. 
The father is illiterate, excessively 
alcoholic, and extremely brutal in his 
reactions. He is stubborn, often abu- 
sive and threatening, does not support 
his family. The maternal grand- 
father died of epilepsy. The grand- 
mother is paralyzed, possibly from 
locomotor ataxia, and is a heavy drinker. 
She has spells when she is insane. A 
maternal uncle died insane; another 
has epilepsy. A maternal aunt was 
blind and epileptic. Two other aunts 
are very nervous and excitable; one 
has slight epileptic spells. The mother 
is epileptic, immoral, intemperate, at 
times very definitely disturbed, and 
apparently has an epileptic deteriora- 
tion. She has a _ violent temper. 
Patient has two brothers who are de- 
linquent, and a brother who can not 
talk at the age of two and a half. The 
inferiority of this biological stock, es- 
pecially from the nervous and mental 
side, is very marked. In the majority 
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of our cases with inferior stock, no 
such startling array of inferiorities as 
this can be listed. 


PHYSICAL 


The Twin Cities experience has in- 
dicated two types of physical dis- 
order as of particular significance from 
the standpoint of behavior. The first 
of these is the general group of the 
endocrine disorders, whether these be 
of a single gland such as the thyroid 
or pituitary, or several glands in com- 
bination. The percentage of definite 
endocrine cases in the Twin Cities 
series is unusually large, it seems; 
certainly much larger than the cases 
in the Dallas series. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these is a boy of four- 
teen who is already showing the acro- 
megalic changes which occur, as a 
rule, only in adults. His physical dis- 
order is, of course, only a contributing 
factor in his behavior and is not the 
primary or only causative factor in- 
volved. 

The other type is the asthenic, over- 
fatigable youngster, without definite 
signs of any organic physical disease; 
usually undernourished, “nervous,” ir- 
ritable, easily fatigued, reacting to 
fatigue with increased activity. There 
are many such cases, as yet only poorly 
understood. 


MENTAL 


Perhaps the mental handicap which 
is most commonly expected in cases 
with behavior disorder is that of mental 
deficiency. In this connection, our ex- 
perience has been quite definite and 
very much against the idea of mental 
deficiency as one of the prominent 
causes of behavior disorders. Only 5 
per cent of our cases are definitely to 
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be classed in the feeble-minded group; 
an additional 30 per cent belong in 
the ‘“subnormal” and “borderline” 
groups; 55 per cent in the “average” 
group, and 10 per cent in the “superior” 
group. It appears from this that 
feeble-mindedness alone for this group 
of cases is not an especially important 
factor. Furthermore, our experience is 
perfectly definite on this point: that 
the mentally defective individual is 
only rarely a behavior problem _be- 
cause his mind is so poorly organized 
that he can not react in any other way; 
but usually it is because, being unable 
to obtain satisfaction in ordinary social 
competition and under ordinary social 
management, he becomes a discouraged, 
dis-spirited, restless, | over-compen- 
sating individual who gets or drifts into 
difficulties because of what is really an 
inadequate social supervision. There 
is here involved a discrepancy between 
the individual and his powers of adapta- 
tion and the environment to which he 
must adapt. This same cause, that 
is, discrepancy between individual capac- 
ity and environmental setting, operates 
with remarkable frequency in the pro- 
duction of behavior disorders in superior 
children. Here lack of recognition of 
the superiority and lack of provision 
for outlets at the superior level mean 
failure to obtain the satisfaction which 
is necessary to good social adjustment, 
and so permit the development of 
social difficulty. 

Far more important than _intelli- 
gence, from the standpoint of the 
mental causation of behavior prob- 
lems, is the question of the emotional 
life of the child, what is happening in 
it, and the conflicts with which the 
emotional life is burdened. For ex- 
ample, in a colored boy of eleven, 
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the most important factor in the pro- 
duction of his behavior disorder was 
found to be a great burden of fear 
under which the child labored. He 
was apparently at all times absorbed 
in a fear of ghosts, in a fear of the dark, 
in a fear of people—such that he could 
not properly concentrate upon the 
problems that he had at hand. In 
trac’ng this fear back it was found to 
be related to an experience he had had 
when his family were trying to cure 
him of masturbation. They had used 
the usual stock set of threats: that he 
would become insane, feeble-minded, 
or would fail to grow up, etc., and finally 
had resorted to sterner measures. 
When he was seven years old, he was 
one night waked up and carried out of 
the house and deposited some dis- 
tance away by a form clothed in white, 
which he firmly believed to be a ghost. 
From this precarious situation he was 
later rescued by one of the members 
of the family, who told him that this 
was what he might expect to happen 
to him, if kept on with his habit. He 
does not know that it was his sister 
who masqueraded as a ghost and 
carried him off. Curiously enough, 
within a week of the time this case 
was encountered, a similar situation was 
encountered in a white boy, who is 
also still laboring under a great burden 
of fear. 

A disorder in which we find ourselves 
tremendously interested is epidemic 
encephalitis and the behavior disorders 
which follow in many cases. We have 
long known disorders of behavior fol- 
lowing obscure types of infection of the 
brain, usually with the production of 
symptoms more or less allied to the 
symptomatology of infantile paralysis, 
but the chain of behavior disorders 
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connected with epidemic encephalitis 
seems to be more or less new. A large 
group of such cases have been en- 
countered in the Twin Cities and our 
findings do not differ particularly from 
the findings of investigators in other 
communities where behavior disorders 
following encephalitis have also been 
common. In general, it may be stated 
that following the encephalitis there is 
no reduction in intelligence; that is 
to say, we do not deal with the ordinary 
type of organic dementia. On the 
contrary, the intelligence either con- 
tinues to advance with the life age of 
the patient or at least remains about 
at the level which it had reached at 
the time of the attack. The former is 
apparently the more common of the 
two. 

There is a well-defined change in 
character which is usually associated 
with the development of marked para- 
lytic symptoms of a type commonly 
known as the Parkinsonian syndrome. 
Oftentimes, too, there remain paralyses 
of some one or more of the cranial 
nerves, with distressing diminution in 
function as a result. The change in 
personality is so nearly the same in the 
different cases that a general descrip- 
tion is quite easy to make. The pa- 
tients are extremely impulsive, reacting 
immediately to any suggestion or to 
any emotional stress. They seem to 
lose all powers of inhibition and follow 
out a particular desire or emotion to 
the end as soon as it presents itself. 
They have extremely violent temper 
reactions, reacting to very slight stimuli 
with a maximal show of temper. In 
fact, throughout their reactions this 
point seems to hold: there is a maxi- 
mal reaction to a minimal stimulus. 
They lose in powers of concentration 
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and in powers of maintaining atten- 
tion. They do not do well in school, 
either from the standpoint of learning 
or from the standpoint of behavior. 
With the loss in inhibitions and de- 
velopment of irritability as an im- 
mediate and frequent mode of re- 
sponse, there come behavior disorders 
of many types. Stealing as an im- 
mediate response to a presented stim- 
ulus is quite common. Anger has 
already been mentioned and constitutes 
the most distressing symptom since 
oftentimes it is the only one and in the 
fits of anger the children destroy things 
which are valuable. Many of the 
patients are quickly assaultive. 
Perhaps the most difficult symptom 
from the social point of view is the 
practically complete loss of sexual in- 
hibition, so that many of the children 
become repeated sex offenders on very 
slight or no provocation. What to do 
with them is very much of a problem; 
there is no kind of medical treatment 
now known which will deal effectively 
with the pathological changes going 
on, or that have gone on, in the brain. 
There is more than a possibility that 
reéducative measures on a carefully 
worked out schedule to cover the 
twenty-four hours of the day may 
help a great deal in increasing the 
inhibitions and thereby decreasing the 
conduct disorders, but so far no op- 
portunity has been available to try out 
such a scheme. These cases are un- 
safe social risks; they do not belong 
in correctional institutions; the best 
place for them would be in either a 
special institution of their own, or 
perhaps in State hospitals, if the State 
hospitals could devise adequate means 
for teaching and training them from 
the standpoint of emotional control. 
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All types of psychopathic reaction; 
of pathological inferiority complexes, 
with either submission to the feeling of 
inferiority or an overcompensated, hy- 
perkinetic reaction; of hysterical syn- 
dromes, etc. have been encountered. 
One of the most interesting of these is 
the case of a girl of twelve, just entering 
puberty, who was, for more than two 
years, carried in the sight-saving classes 
because of an inability to read. It 
was recognized that the condition was 
functional, but efforts at treatment 
had been without avail. On analysis 
of the problem, it became clear that 
her hysterical deprivation of vision 
was based upon a feeling of identity 
with her father, which had been en- 
couraged by the mother’s attitude 
toward it. Her father lost his life in 
France and ever since that time has 
remained the center of worship of the 
family. His place is kept at the table, 
the mother frequently emphasizes to 
the girl the very close resemblance 
that the girl bears to the father, and so 
on. The father, during his life-time, 
had attacks which were migrainous in 
character, in which he would become 
temporarily blind. This was accom- 
‘panied by a blinding headache. He 
related it to a severe fall which he had 
suffered in his early days when he 
struck the back of his head. He 
always felt from that time that his 
vision was somewhat weak. The girl 
had experienced a fall in which she 
struck the back of her head. It was 
therefore remarkably easy for the pat- 
tern of hysterical symptoms to be 
erected. In addition to this, there 
were certain problems of sex conflict 
involved in the selection of the eyes as 
the center of the deprivation of function. 
Analysis of the problem has _ been 
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followed by a speedy return of sight, 
and for some months the girl has been 
doing perfectly well in the regular 
classes, making her highest marks in 
reading, which she had before been 
quite unable to do. 


SOCIAL 


The most interesting, the mosi com- 
plex and perhaps the most important 
group of causes lie in the sociai field. 
It is impossible, short of lengthening this 
paper to an inordinate degree, to con- 
vey an idea of all of the factors here 
involved. Most significant and most 
important of these is unquestionably 
the family drama, in which the com- 
plicated relationships between parent 
and parent, child and each parent, 
child and both parents, and child and 
other children in the family, become 
so important. In most instances it 
seems to us that the genesis of the 
behavior disorder lies in the first six 
years of life, at a time when the child 
is completely under the control of the 
home; when it is subject to all the 
emotional stresses and strains of the 
various people in the home; when its 
own reactions are being set up for 
good or bad. 
significant that 10 per cent of our 
children are only children, with all 
that this implies in the way of emo- 
tional pressure from one or both parents. 

Many parents do not understand the 
psychology of children. Often parents 
fail to grow with their children. So 
long as the child can be dealt with as a 
baby, relationships are satisfactorily 
maintained, but when the child begins 
to lead an independent life of its own 
troubles begin and then the parent 
wishes to be rid of the child or regards 
it as incorrigible, even at the age of 


It seems to us highly ‘ 
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two. These are factors of enormous 
importance in the production of later 
behavior disorders. 

Some of the situations encountered 
are intensely dramatic. For example, 
there is one family in which there is an 
only son now fourteen; his father is 
sixty-eight, his mother is fifty-four. 
The child was not wanted and has been 
resented by both parents ever since his 
birth. However, when he was a baby 
and performing his cute little tricks, 
he was fairly acceptable to the family 
group. As soon, however, as he got 
into school and began to compete with 
other children, for which he was not at 
all prepared, he began to show signs 
of behavior disorder. It was not long 
before the parents felt that they were 
quite unable to cope with the lad; 
that he was incorrigible and that his 
only hope for salvation lay in long 
continued institutional care. The re- 
sult was that application was made 
to the court for his commitment to a 
correctional institution when he was 
about eight years old. This, of course, 
was a great disgrace to the mother; 
she has never been able to forgive the 
boy for the trouble he has caused. 

He has gone on in school and has gotten 
into the Junior High School, where he 
is a most serious problem, largely be- 
cause he will not study, but also be- 
cause he is convinced that he must be 
a “rough-neck.” He has an _ intense 
horror of anyone who is clean; he will 
have nothing to do with girls, appar- 
ently for fear that he will be called a 
“sissy.” His one desire is to be a 
chemist because, as a chemist, he can 
make explosives which will make a 
great noise and will destroy things. 
He has no use for religion or anything 
that in his opinion is soft or “namby- 
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pamby.” Part of the reason for this 
is that both his father and mother are 
religious fanatics. The mother spends 
much of her time away from home in 
religious doings. Her time at home 
is spent in reading the Bible. She has 
a horror of dirt and disorder, and 
therefore she locks the boy out of the 
house, and he gets in through an out- 
side entrance to his room. He is not 
permitted to have any possessions or 
playthings in the main part of the 
house. The mother, in her religious 
fanaticism, believes that next year 
there is to be a cataclysm such that 
the entire world will be reformed. In 
the meantime, however, something must 
be done about him so that she will not 
be too much troubled. The _ boy’s 
reactions are all apparently very direct 
overcompensations for the type of en- 
vironment in which he lives. He is 
constantly nagged at home until he 
can hardly call his soul his own. It 
is unquestionably a relief to him to 
escape, but no one, because of all of 
this training he has had, has been able 
to make any satisfactory contact with 
him. Cases of this type, some more 
marked and some less marked, could 
be multiplied to an endless degree. 
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Whether or not educational malad- 
justments will enter very markedly 
into the causation of behavior problems 
depends entirely upon the alertness of the 
school system to the matter of educational 
adjustment and its provision for those 
children who can not progress at normal 
speed, or for those children who are 
superior in speed and in intelligence to 
the average group. The fact that educa- 
tional maladjustment occurs in only 
19 per cent of our cases (a suprisingly 


low figure) is an important indicator 
of the excellence of the work done 
by the Twin Cities schools in recogniz- 
ing and allowing for this factor. Most 
of these children come from outside 
the Twin’ Cities, although occasionally 
one is found in the school system of one 
or the other city. 

One such case recently encountered 
was that of a boy whose chief delin- 
quency is truanting from school. In 
addition to his truanting, however, 
he feigns illness in order to remain 
away from school; the boy has always 
been regarded as bright, but lazy. 
At thirteen he has been in the eighth 
grade, but because he truanted there 
and did not seem to do well, he was 
demoted as a disciplinary matter. On 
actual test it was found that he has 
sufficient intelligence to do fifth grade 
work, and that his achievement on 
educational tests is such that he could 
do fifth grade work quite satisfactorily, 
and should be entirely at ease in that 
grade. His truancy from school, there- 
fore, represents a direct attempt to 
evade a situation to which he is not 
able to adjust himself. His feigning of 
illness to-get out of school has another 
interesting side, in that several mem- 
bers of his family are ill with chronic 
diseases and can not work or do their 
ordinary duties, and their escape from 
these is, of course, never censured. 
Hence any slight illness of his would 
be sufficient to excuse him from the 
performance of these unpleasant duties 
without being censured at all. 

Several cases have been encountered 
in which the difficulty in school was 
due to the fact that the child was not 
given work sufficiently hard to occupy 
full time and attention, with the result 
that a child of superior intelligence 
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and a great deal of energy found the 
school routine quite boring, and so 
got into trouble. An interesting case 
of this sort occurred in a child whose 
chief difficulty was that she seemed to 
be over-imaginative and to spend an 
undue amount of her time in building 
up imaginary stories. Her I.Q. of 
140 gave her a mental age sufficiently 
high to do school work three grades 
beyond her actual placement. The an- 
swet to the problem was, therefore, 
that she had never been confronted 
with real work sufficiently difficult 
to occupy her full intelligence and 
energy, with the result that she spends 
much of her time in her imaginative 
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life, and in pursuing other types of 
investigation than those that are di- 
rectly demanded by the school. 

In conclusion, it is evident from 
these brief statements that: 

1. Maladjustment in children is al- 
ways symptomatic of underlying stresses. 

2. These underlying stresses are usu- 
ally multiple, and rarely single. 

3. A most careful search is necessary 
to determine the complex interactions 
between environment and personality. 

4. Emotional factors are the most 
important in causation. 

5. The “family drama” is the field 
in which intensive work is most neces- 


sary. 


Bitter are the tears of a child: 


Sweeten them. 


Deep are the thoughts of a child: 


Quiet them. : 


Sharp is the grief of a child: 
Take it from him. 
Soft is the heart of a child: 
Do not harden it. 
—Lady Glenconner 





AA Twenty-Four Hour Day for 
the Pre-School Child 


By JULIA WADE ABBOT 


HE baby and the workingman 
have a fairly well standard- 
ized schedule for their twenty- 
four hour day. The baby’s 

day is controlled by his feeding schedule, 
the baby’s father’s day by his working 
hours. A theoretical disposition of the 
adult’s twenty-four hours has been made 
in terms of eight hours for rest, eight 
hours for work, and the remaining 
eight hours given over to_ recrea- 
tional and other needs. Any attempt 
to plot the life of an individual in 
terms of a schedule is a recognition that 
a balanced order is necessary for de- 
velopment. Arnold Bennett, for ex- 
ample, has told us in his delightful 
book how to live on twenty-four hours 
a day. 

While order is an important factor 
in the life of every individual, it is 
recognized as absolutely necessary in 
the life of the baby. A definite technic 
has been developed in relation to the 
feeding and care of young infants. 
The modern mother feeds her baby 
on a carefully worked out schedule, 
but when this same infant develops 
into a “Senior Baby,” schedules are 
often completely abandoned, although 
his needs are just as important in this 
second period of life. Recently a new 
name has been invented to describe the 
child who is just emerging from baby- 
hood. He has been called “the Run- 
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about” (In contrast one might term 
the young baby “the Stay-Put.”) As 
the child develops life becomes more 
varied and more complicated. The 
Runabout finds this newly discovered 
world so interesting that he rebels 
against his nap. He finds his way into 
forbidden places and he discovers that 
he can set up his will against these 
giants who have hitherto dominated 
his vague, baby world. . The very help- 
lessness of the tiny child awakens 
sympathy in the grown people who 
minister to his needs, whereas this 
new defiance and rebellion call forth 
misunderstanding and often antago- 
nism. And so neglect begins when 
the child ceases to be in the baby class. 

The extent to which young children 
are denied the essentials of child care 
is strikingly illustrated in the Survey 
of Pre-School Children made by the 
Children’s Bureau in Gary, Indiana. 
Over six thousand children were studied. 
Of this number only seventeen were 
found to be receiving all the items of 
care listed in the Survey—suitable 
meals, milk as a part of the diet, a 
light evening meal, regular hours for 
eating, for retiring, for rising, twelve 
hours rest at night, a separate bed, a 
bedroom with window open winter and 
summer, night clothes not worn by 
day, and a weekly bath. The con- 
clusions reached by the investigators 
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are significant. They point out that 
income does not seem to be the only 
determining factor in the diets of the 
children. Ignorance of the needs of 
growing children and of the importance 
of essential foods is at least equally 
responsible, with the economic factor 
for the deficiencies found. The Sur- 
vey concludes with the statement that 
the education of mothers in the essen- 
tials of child care is of fundamental 
and immediate importance. 

While this Survey was made in a 
city community and among a large 
foreign population, studies have also 
been made which give abundant evi- 
dence of extreme neglect in many rural 
districts which are remote from any 
source of help in rearing young chil- 
dren. Neither can it be argued that 
the children of the well-to-do would 
probably make a better showing, at 
least in regard to the food situation, 
because it has been shown that mal- 
nourishment is often more prevalent 
among the children from this type of 
home than among the children whose 
parents have a smaller income. Child 
Welfare literature contains frequent 
reference to the “neglected pre-school 
years,” so it may be assumed that this 
neglect is wide-spread. 

There are over nine million children 
in the United States who are in the 
age group from two to six years. Only 
a small proportion of the mothers of 
these children receive help and advice 
from any agency. The great problem 
is how to better the condition of these 
children through making their parents 
more intelligent. Every agency that 
deals with the life of the pre-school 
child has a great responsibility, both 
because of the importance of this 
period and because of the tremendous 
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neglect that prevails. While the prob- 
lem of giving these nine million pre- 
school children a fair start in life seems 
almost overwhelming, there are many 
encouraging features in the situation. 
The recognition that this period of 
development has been neglected is the 
first step in overcoming the neglect. 
In an analysis of the factors in the 
situation has come an emphasis upon 
the nature of the child’s development; 
the psychical nature of the child is 
being recognized as well as the physical. 
To quote Dr. Gesell; “Though he may 
not learn to read in the pre-school years, 
he is mastering the alphabet of life. 
On every level of behavior, the physio- 
logical, the sensory-motor and the higher 
psychical, he is acquiring both healthful 
and unhealthful habits of activity.” 
Those who have worked for many 
years to extend kindergarten education 
realize that a new day is dawning. In 
the past, ignorance of the characteris- 
tics of this period frequently led to 
such generalizations as,- “The child 
is a young animal—let him run wild. 
Time enough to put him in school when 
he is eight or nine years old.” Need- 
less to say the person who made such 
a statement as this never had the job 
of catching and taming the young 
animal. It is being increasingly em- 
phasized that child care and child 
training are inseparable. Habit train- 
ing in situations relating to food, rest, 
and play are all a part of education. 
The training of the young child can- 
not be separated into two types of 
service—those relating to the mundane 
sphere where physical needs receive 
attention, and those of the educational 
sphere where intellectual and spiritual 
needs are satisfied. The whole child 
is being educated every moment of 
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the twenty-four hours of every day in 
the pre-school period. It is a twenty- 
four hour job. 

In the Psychology of the Pre-School 
Period C. Macfie Campbell writes: 


Behavior concerns the reaction of the indi- 
vidual as a whole. The food prob- 
lem is not adequately formulated, if we merely 
consider the food taken into the child’s stomach, 
and think only in terms of calories and vitamines. 
The food problem involves more than that: it 
involves the reaction of the child to the world 
outside; it is a test to which the child reacts 
well or ill; it may lay the foundation of either 
good or bad habits, and habits formed with 
regard to a simple test such as the food situation 
will be determining elements in the later char- 
acter of the individual when other tests have 
to be met. 


The recognition that the education 
of the child has its beginning in habit 
formation during the pre-school years 
is enlarging the scope of many activi- 
ties related to the welfare of young 
children. In the home economics field, 
there is an increasing realization that 
the care and training of children must 
be given an important place in home 
making courses. In some institutions, 
the students have contact with young 
children so that child-management is 
not merely a theory but is worked out 
in actual practice, as in the University 
of Minnesota and the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture. Miss Richard- 
son, Dean of the Division of Home 
Economics of Iowa State College, states 
that this work is not primarily for the 
training of teachers, as ninety per cent 
of their students become home makers. 

Training for parenthood is being 
developed in a number of centers. 
While some hold the opinion that only 
the actual problems presented by par- 
enthood itself can create the need for 
instruction, others believe that before 


young girls are graduated from the 
eighth grade, they should receive some 
training to prepare them for what life may 
bring to them. An interesting experi- 
ment is being carried on in the Junior 
High Schools in Oakland, California. 
Day nurseries have been opened in 
these schools under the supervision of 
the public school system, and in these 
nurseries the students learn the care 
of young children. In New York City, 
girls in the eighth grade home economics 
classes have practical experience in 
child care with the children of the 
kindergarten. They prepare meals for 
some of the undernourished children, 
and also give them baths in the small 
apartment which is the home economics 
laboratory. 

Training for parenthood is not only 
being incorporated in schools and uni- 
versities but parents themselves are 
becoming interested in forming study 
groups. During the past year, the 
Federation of Child Study has been 
carrying on a course in training for 
parenthood in codperation with Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The 
Association of University Women is 
planning to develop a pre-school pro- 
gram under an educational secretary. 
They hope to carry on research with 


groups of intelligent mothers, as they 


recognize the need for more informa- 
tion about the young child based upon 
laboratory studies. They also hope 
to form codperative nursery schools for 
training parents, so that this type of 
school may not develop into an insti- 
tution where parents are relieved of the 
responsibility of bringing up their own 
children. 

For many years the Parent-Teacher 
Associations have had pre-school study 
circles. During the past year a study 
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outline entitled My Little Child’s Health 
was prepared for them at the request 
of Mrs. Reeve, the National President. 
The Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit 
has been developing leadership in the 
local Parent-Teacher Associations and 
the Women’s Clubs. Miss Elizabeth 
Cleveland, who is employed by the 
Board of Education as organizer for 
girls’ and women’s activities, has been 
conducting a course at the Merrill- 
Palmer School for leaders of pre-school 
study circles. Each local group ap- 
points a representative who is enrolled 
in the course, and this leader returns 
to her own group, having been specially 
prepared to conduct a course in train- 
ing for parenthood. 

The development of the habit clinic 
is another interesting phase of this 
movement to help parents to become 
more infelligent. The Habit Clinic 
conducted by Dr. D. A. Thom under 
the auspices of the Community Health 
Association of Boston is an example 
of this type of service. Dr. Thom’s 
experience in helping parents solve 
behavior problems with their young 
children confirms the belief that parents 
are not only eagerly seeking guidance, 
but that in many cases’ intelligent 
and sympathetic suggestions may trans- 
form child behavior. These results may 
be brought about not only through 
personal conference, but also through 
literature which is the outgrowth of 
clinical experience. The National 
Committee. for Mental Hygiene has 
published a series of leaflets by Dr. 
Thom on Habit Training for Children, 
and a recent publication of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is entitled Habit Clinics 
for the Child of Pre-School Age, which 
is also written by Dr. Thom. 
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The nursery school is contributing 
to this movement for making child 
care and child training a real profes- 
sion. First, it is serving as a labora- 
tory for child study. Second, it is 
emphasizing training for parenthood. 
Third, it is developing a new type of 
course in the training of teachers. 
Fourth, it is bringing about changes in 
the day nursery. Dr. Thom believes 
that the new material which the nurs- 
ery school and the habit clinic is 
making available, is needed by dis- 
trict nurses, social workers, and general 
practitioners, as well as by parents 
and teachers. 

A new nursery school is to be es- 
tablished in connection with the Yale 
School of Nursing in New Haven 
under the supervision of Dr. Arnold 
Gesell. At the recent conference held 
by the Health Education Division of 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion in Cambridge, Miss Amelia Grant, 
Assistant Professor of the Yale School 
of Nursing, stated that’ in this school 
the training of nurses would be em- 
phasized. She brought out the fact 
that in a survey it has been shown 
that nurses are neglecting their re- 
sponsibility in regard to child training, 
for example, children’s habits may be 
broken down in the hospital because 
the nurse knows nothing about the 
problem of training children. Miss 
Grant said, “We are convinced that 
no one can do health work who does 
not know normal children, who does 
not know how to get the child to do 
things, who does not know how to get 
the mother to get the child to do 
things.” This statement is another 
striking illustration of the fact that all 
who deal with young children must 
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know how to train the child in relation 
to the whole régime of the twenty-four 
hour day. While courses for nurses 
need strengthening along the lines of 


child psychology, courses for teachers — 


must also be broadened to include in- 
struction in relation to the physical 
needs of the young child. A _ basic 
knowledge of nutrition, and facts in 
relation to the physical development 
of children with the emphasis on how 
to keep children well, should be a part 
of the training of teachers of young 
children. 

In many institutions kindergarten 
training courses have been developed 
into  kindergarten-primary _ courses. 
While in general this tendency has 
given the teacher a broader conception 
of education and has_ strengthened 
her training, there is danger that the 
academic aspect may be over-empha- 
sized. The incorporation of scientific 
material relating to the physical needs 
of children should give a wholesome 
balance to these courses. The kinder- 
garten course should be broadened in 
scope but there should be no lessening 
of the essential kindergarten features. 
The spirit of play and an. understand- 
ing and appreciation of normal child- 
hood, which have been: characteristic 
of kindergarten education for over 
fifty years, will still be basic in courses 
for training workers with young 
children. 

With this broader conception of the 
training of nurses and teachers has 
come a realization of the inadequacy 
of the average day nursery. The day 
nursery has been chiefly a custodial 
and not an _ educational institution. 
Even in matters relating to physical 
care, there has often been too lowa 
standard. The introduction of the nurs- 
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ery school has been a challenge to 
the day nursery. The principles un- 
derlying the nursery school movement 
require that an institution caring for 
young children should have a trained 
teacher on its staff, and that high 
standards should be maintained in 
regard to medical inspection, diet, 
routine, and equipment. The follow- 
ing incident illustrates a lack of stand- 
ards which is typical of many day 
nurseries. In a _ recently established 
nursery the children were given an 
Easter party by a well-meaning patron. 
The children sat down to a table loaded 
with decorations, Easter baskets, rich 
ice cream and—a cup of milk! With 
some difficulty, the nursery school 
worker obtained quiet, and the chil- 
dren recited a prayer. Then they 
fell upon the feast and examined their 
treasures. Each child had a large 
basket filled with chocolate eggs and 
lollipops! When the ice cream and 
milk had been consumed, and chocolate 
eggs attacked, the nursery school worker 
again secured a forced quiet and 
another prayer was recited. One could 
not but feel the irony of the situation 
—little children giving thanks to a 
Heavenly Father for gifts which should 
have been withheld from them by their 
earthly guardians. 

In some instances day nurseries have 
been transformed into nursery schools. 
It is significant that with this change 
has come a feeling of responsibility to 
modify the home conditions of the 
child through educating the mother. 
This is well exemplified in the nursery 
school connected with the Judson 
Health Center in New York City. 
The mother of every child is expected 
to attend classes in child care and home 
making regularly, and only children 
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of codperative mothers are allowed 
to attend the nursery school. This 
district is largely Italian and each 
nursery home is visited during the 
week by an Italian worker, by a nurse, 
and by a nutrition worker. The testi- 
mony of these workers is that mothers 
talk frankly about their problems, and 
helpful service can be given in relation 
to real situations. In such an experi- 
ment as this, the little child’s well- 
being is truly being considered through- 
out the twenty-four hour day. 

It is interesting to note that the 
nursery school, which controls the ré- 
gime of daily living for the young child 
seven or eight hours a day, is not satis- 
fied with the training that can be car- 
ried on during this period, but is throw- 
ing back the responsibility upon the 
home. While the nursery school is 
performing a _ valuable service, it 
touches the lives of only a few mothers 
and children. Because of the highly 
trained character of its personnel and 
the small number of children which 
should be accommodated to insure the 
work being truly educational, it is 
doubtful whether nursery school edu- 
cation will ever become general. Then, 
too, there are many who do not be- 
lieve that it is beneficial for children 
as young as two or three years of age 
to spend such a large part of the day 
in an institution with other children, 
no matter what ideal conditions are 
provided. Whatever the development 
of the nursery school in the future, at 
present the only institution reaching 
any large number of pre-school children 
is the kindergarten, in which over five 
hundred thousand children are en- 
rolled. This is a small proportion of 
the nine million children of pre-school 
age, but the fact remains that the 
kindergarten occupies a strategic posi- 








tion in this field, as Dr. Gesell has 
emphasized. 

To what extent can the kindergarten 
assume responsibility for the child’s 
twenty-four hour day? Conditions in 
the nursery school and in the kinder- 
garten are very~ different. In the 
kindergarten the session varies in 
length from two hours to three hours. 
During this short period there is little 
opportunity for emphasizing habit for- 
mation in relation to food, rest, and 
cleanliness. The kindergarten has had 
to adapt itself to a public school régime 
in order to become a part of public 
education. While the kindergarten 
would probably not have lived long as 
a merely private venture, and while 
it has gained a great deal from becom- 
ing an integral part of the public school 
system, some concessions have been 
made which interfere with its efficiency 
as an agency for the promotion of 
child health. Formerly, the kinder- 
garten teacher taught only in the 
morning and the afternoon hours were 
devoted to visiting in the homes of 
the children. In most of our large 
cities the kindergarten children are 
divided into two groups, one attending 
in the morning, and one group in the 
afternoon. It is not unusual for a 
kindergarten teacher to have seventy- 
five or even one hundred little personali- 
ties to deal with every day. Under 
these conditions it is difficult to study 
each child as an individual and to 
provide for his needs. Some devoted 
teachers still carry on home visiting in 
addition to teaching two sessions, but 
regular home visiting has ceased to be 
a part of the activities of many kinder- 
garten teachers. 

However, codperation with the 
home and the establishment of a 
healthful régime in the kindergarten 
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is not wholly dependent upon the 
school situation. In many places 
teachers and supervisors who have a 
health consciousness are broadening 
the scope of kindergarten work in 
spite of difficult conditions. All over 
the country the health education move- 
ment has enlisted thousands of ele- 
mentary school teachers in a campaign 
to make health the major objective in 
education. There is abundant evi- 
dence that health teaching in the 
school may affect health practices in 
the home. One mother sent word to 
the kindergarten teacher that she 
wished she would begin to talk to the 
children about cod liver oil. She told 
how effective had been the emphasis 
in the kindergarten upon drinking milk 
and eating spinach. Her little girl’s 
food habits had been much improved, 
but the taking of cod liver oil had not 
yet been dignified by teacher’s stamp 
of approval and it was still “persona 


non grata” to Mary! This emphasis ° 


upon health habits is one way in which 
the kindergarten can help solve the 
problem of the neglect during the pre- 
school years. In many kindergartens 
the régime is being better suited to 
the physical needs of the children, and 
mid-morning lunches, rest periods, and 
play out of doors are being emphasized. 

The kindergarten is also reaching 
out and linking its program with the 
work of other agencies. In cities where 
there are health centers for the pre- 
school. child, the kindergarten teacher 
may receive valuable information about 
the condition of her children when they 
first enter school. The supervision of 
the child from the pre-natal period on 
up through his school life is the ideal 
towards which Child Health Agencies 
are working. In a recent number of 


the Survey there is an article entitled 
The Continuous Child. The work of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene in the 
State Department of Health in New 
Jersey is outlined as illustrative of a 
continuous Child Hygiene program. 
The supervision of the expectant 
mother, the baby, the young child, 
and the school child are entrusted 
to the nurse, who visits homes and 
works through the Baby Keep-Well 
stations, schools, and other institu- 
tions. 

In New York City, a remarkable 
service is being rendered the pre- 
school child by the New York Diet 
Kitchen Association. The follow-up 
work includes a very ‘special type of 
service in relation to nutrition and 
posture. Through the interest of Miss 
Luella Palmer, Director of Public School 
Kindergartens, a form of coéperation is 
being developed so that the kinder- 
gartens may have the benefit of the 
child’s record secured from the Diet 
Kitchen Association. This involves ap- 
proximately six hundred children who 
will form a selected group, and it is 
hoped that these children will set a 
standard. The kindergarten teacher 
will endeavor to point out to mothers 
of other children the advantages of 
this type of service, which includes 
a complete physical examination and 
follow-up in the home by nurses. The 
kindergarten teachers will supplement 
the nurses and also do home visiting. 

There are few school systems where 
kindergarten children receive a com- 
plete physical examination. In some 
cities the regular physical examination 
does not begin until children enter the 
first grade. The kindergarten children 
are passed over because their attendance 
is irregular, and because there are 
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children who enter the first grade who 
do not pass through the kindergarten. 
This denial of a complete physical exam- 
ination upon entrance to the kindergarten 
means that a valuable opportunity 
is lost in reaching thousands of neg- 
lected pre-school children. In this con- 
nection the enrollment clinics of the 
Trenton Public Schools set a_ high 
standard in safeguarding the health 
of the child. Dr. A. M. Carr, Medical 
Director of the Trenton Public Schools, 
has examined over six hundred children 
during the spring quarter of 1924, 
preparatory to their entering school 
in the fall of 1924. In a large per- 
centage of these cases the mothers 
have brought the children to the clinics 
and have been instructed, not only in 
regard to the need for the removal of 
physical defects before these children 
enter school, but also in regard to the 
habits which should be established. 
The kindergarten teacher in each school 
is present at the physical examination, 
and the information which she receives 
regarding the home background of the 
child and the attitude of the parent 
is invaluable. As one teacher said 
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“We have a basis for work at the very 
beginning of the year and we can start 
the first day to form right habits.” 
This enrollment clinic also gives an 
opportunity for the parents and 
teachers to become acquainted, and 
will form a working basis for mothers’ 
meetings during the coming year. 

In consideration of the fact that the 
kindergarten is the largest single in- 
stitution dealing with the children of 
pre-school age, every effort must be 
made to encourage all types of service 
that will insure a continuous health 
program for the children. This larger 
conception of child education is, after 
all, a return to first principles—a re- 
interpretation of the unity of experi- 
ence, a new emphasis upon education 
as nurture. It is a call to develop 
principles in terms of modern experi- 
ments with young children. The great 
leaders “saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.” We must view child develop- 


‘ment as the weaving of a_ beautiful 


tapestry whose threads stretch back 
to the beginning of life and into whose 
texture is woven every golden moment 
of every happy day. 


“The waning year grows brown and gray and dull; 
And poets sing November bleak and sere; 

But from the bounteous garnered harvest store, 
With grateful hearts, we draw Thanksgiving cheer.” 





The Need of Instruments to Meas- 
ure Kindergarten Education 


By MARY MAUDE REED 
Teachers College, New York City 


HE need of objective meas- 
ures to help determine the 
efficiency of kindergarten 
instruction and means of 

instruction was forcibly brought to the 
attention of our kindergarten depart- 
ment, when it was asked to participate 
in city surveys several years ago. 
The surveys were class problems in 
which many students would partici- 
pate, and in which all students would 
be instructed in the technique of con- 
ducting a survey. -It became neces- 
sary then to devise a measure which 
would give a rating of the entire kinder- 
garten situation, and to make the 
rating as objective as the rating of any 
score card can be made. 

In a study of the methods of work 
for the analysis of administrative prob- 
lems in surveys, it was found that 
standards were established, and rating 
cards made to cover almost everything 
in that department, from the minute 
book that the Board of Education used 
to the most extensive and complicated 
school building that can be erected. 
This department is continuing to make 
these instruments of measure, so that 
every detail of administrative work 
may be brought to the light and judged 
by the standards that have been set up. 

Again it was found that the students 
and instructors who surveyed the in- 
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structions in the elementary and high 
school had objective group tests of 
intelligence and achievement. These 
to a certain extent could be used in 
comparing the work of the school sys- 
tem surveyed with other systems. _Ob- 
jective measures of any type were not 
available for kindergarten instruction. 
Important as the need is for instru- 
ments to measure kindergartens in 
surveys, we are faced with even 
more pressing demands for objective 
measures. 

The recent article of Dr. Snedden in 
the Supervisory and Administrative 
Magazine would indicate a need to 
enlighten our critics rather definitely 
on what kindergarten standards are. 
We find one type of critic who thinks 
the kindergarten can be abolished be- 
cause this same type of work can be 
done at home. The fact that so com- 
paratively few homes would be equipped 
to do kindergarten work, and so few 
parents are trained, or could or would 
take the time to give children the ex- 
periences they are able to get in school, 
these facts are not reckoned with in 
their projected new theory on the 
education of children of kindergarten 
age. The other group of critics, who 
feel that children do not really learn 
anything, should be met with the 
facts that result from objective measure- 
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ments. Many of these critics are not 
opposed to kindergartens but feel there 
is no real program of kindergarten 
education, that it is a “hit and miss” 
type of instruction which may do no 
harm but certainly does not add to the 
child’s efficiency. These are not the 
comments of the ignorant, but those 
ignorant of what kindergarten instruc- 
tion really does. 

There is great need also to assist 
administrators who generally do not 
know how to evaluate kindergarten 
instruction. There is a group, who, 
owing to their ignorance of kinder- 
garten standards, think everything 
kindergartners do is all right, beyond 
criticism. In a recent rating of teachers 
in a large city system by an assistant 
superintendent, most of the kinder- 
gartners received a rating of A and the 
rest received B. The teachers of the 
elementary and high school depart- 
ments were rated in a much more 
normal! distribution of A, B, C, D, E. 
That this rating would be justifiable 
no kindergartner would agree. Can 
we afford to let it continue? It is as 
irritating to be overvalued as under- 
valued. What help can be given these 
administrators in the form of an ob- 
jective measure which will give them 
the help they need to judge a kinder- 
gartner adequately? 

Assistance to administrators is needed 
also in determining the unit costs of 
kindergarten instruction on the basis 
of an acceptable day’s work. The 
costs should be worked out in terms of 
supplies, equipment, instruction, super- 
vision, and on the basis of standards 
that are conducive to the best type of 
kindergarten instruction. There is a 
rather critical issue before us now which 
was brought out in a very recent sur- 
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vey. The kindergarten supplies and 
equipment seemed quite adequate in 
this school system. In other words, 
the habit of providing supplies and 
equipment to the kindergarten had 
become fixed. The first grade, how- 
ever, was given the most meager help 
in supplies and equipment, which 
limited teachers in their endeavor to 
establish a more informal organization 
and do a more progressive type of work. 
The question immediately becomes one 
of having the kindergarten share with 
the first grade, or in allowing the first 
grade to have supplies and equipment 
necessary to carry on the type of work 
that the new organization demands. 
Unless kindergartners can produce the 
facts that show the necessity for the 
supplies and equipment that they are 
now using there is danger of reducing 
the amount. 

Unit costs based on an acceptable 
day’s work should bring help-also to 
those schools where the allowance in 
supplies and equipment is too meager to 
give efficient kindergarten instruction. 
In a city recently surveyed, one teacher 
was responsible tor 125 children in a 
foreign district, with a young untrained 
high school graduate to assist her. This 
presents the problem of the number of 
children one teacher should have in order 
to do an acceptable day’s work. The 
unit cost of kindergarten instruction will 
be very seriously influenced by the deci- 
sion of kindergartners on this point. 

The report of the Educational Fi- 
nance Inquiry Commission of New 
York State shows a wide range in the 
current expenses of kindergarten edu- 
cation. The expenditure in villages 
per pupil ranged from $21 to $141 in 
1920, and from $18 to $372 in 1921. 
In cities the range in 1920 was $33-$151, 








and in 1921 from $21 to $113. The 
figures suggest the desirability of in- 
quiring into the size of classes, the 
number of sessions, and the length of 
the kindergarten day. We question 
whether any of these figures are justi- 
fiable. How can_ extravagance of 
material as well as inadequacy be 
eliminated? Knowing this wide range 
of kindergarten costs, our next problem 
obviously would be to determine whether 
the difference in accomplishments is 
sufficient to justify the difference in 
costs. 

We need standards and instruments 
to measure progress in order to guide 
teachers in service. The eagerness 
with which kindergartners are utilizing 
material that is now being worked out, 
is somewhat indicative of the help 
for which they are waiting. 

Students in training must also be 
helped in getting a scientific attitude 
in the .methods of work they are ac- 
cepting. The indoctrination of a 
method, a point of view or a philosophy 
of education is the surest way to kill 
progress. To give students the best 
methods of work that we know with a 
questioning attitude and a desire to 
experiment and measure results will, 
I believe, produce the type of kinder- 
gartner that will carry on in the future 
the fine work that has been done and 
is being done at present. 

An earnest effort is being made to 
give students this type of training in 
many institutions. In the past year 
in our own college, students were given 
more opportunity than ever before to 
do scientific observation, construct in- 
struments to measure and use these 
and the standardized tests in real 
situations to meet real problems. 
Students in practice defined the prob- 
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lem that the group assigned to them, 
tentatively determined the method of 
work they felt could probably be best 
utilized to accomplish their goals, and 
then devised a measuring instrument 
to see what had been accomplished. 
These measures were crude, but we 
believe they gave those in practice the 
importance of stating objectives in 
terms of the needs of children, and the 
courage to look at their accomplish- 
ments and criticise their own methods 
objectively. The supervisor gave her 
criticism as usual, always ultimately 
checking with the results that the 
student’s objective measure showed. 

I do not wish to imply that kinder- 
gartners have not been active in setting 
standards and working toward ways 
of measuring instruction. In the past 
two years there have been contribu- 
tions. I shall refer largely to those 
from Professor Hill’s department at 
Teachers College. 

1. The Bintner-Cunningham group 
tests of intelligence have been found 
valuable in our school problems in 
making classifications and giving us 
assistance for the making of a course 
of study. — 

2. The tests of Dr. Cunningham for 
readiness for reading and number in 
young children are in the process of 
being made. They were used this 
spring, with others, in a survey made 
to determine the functioning of the 
Cliffside curriculum. 

3. A test to measure the phonic 
readiness of young children by Frances 
Kern-Raymond and Hubbard, I be- 
lieve will prove a valuable contribu-. 
tion. 

4. The dissertation of Dr. Ruth 
Andrus, which is now in press, contrib-' 
utes a habit inventory of children from 
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two to four, and presents her method 
of scientific observation from which 
her data were compiled. 

5. The habit inventory of Dr. Rogers 
and Professor Hill for five and six year 
old children has set up definite goals 
and was, I feel, the great inspiration 
to the Horace Mann Teachers in the 
writing of the present Conduct Cur- 
riculum. 

6. The dissertation of Lois Hayden 
Meek, which is soon to go to press, is 
a contribution on the ability of young 
children of kindergarten age to learn 
and remember, together with her con- 
clusions on the right distribution of 
practice. She also gives a record of 
the cues that her experimental group 
employed in getting and remembering 
words. 

Miss Edith Barnum made a similar 
study this: past year with a group of 
foreign children in the first grade. The 


problem was to construct a test that 
would show the progress of the class as a 
whole, also the individuals in the class, 
and locate some of the difficulties of 
the child who was slow in learning to 
read. Tests in matching, recall and 


recognition were devised by Miss 
Barnum. The study extended over the 
entire term with a group of twenty- 
five children. The results of the test 
did show the relative amount of chil- 
dren’s progress in the work they were 
doing, and in a limited way located 
some of the difficulties of children who 
were slow in learning to read. The 
study also presented many interesting 
problems from the point of view of 
the teacher’s method. This study will 
prcbably be continued another year 
before the detailed findings will be 
published. It has certainly stimulated 
much thinking on the right distribution 
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of practice, and demands a keener 
observation and check of this phase 
of the teacher’s instruction in reading. 

7. A test to measure children’s abil- 
ity and growth in fine and industrial 
art is in the process of being made by 
Miss Margaret Mathias. This is an 
instrument of measure that Professor 
Hill has been keen to obtain for many 
years. 

8. Rating cards to determine the 
mental, physical, social and emotional 
maturity of young children have been 
in use by the students in scientific ob- 
servation under the guidance of Drs. 
Andrus, Taylor and Cunningham. 

9. A score card to measure the many 
aspects of kindergarten instruction, to 
which groups of students in Professor 
Hill’s practicum for two years have made 
valuable contributions, will soon be 
available. We hope this instrument 
will give a basis for measuring kinder- 
garten work helpful particularly for 
administrative use in making surveys. 

This kindergarten score card can 
probably never be an exact measure 
of kindergarten education, but it can 
make it necessary for the person who 
is using it to judge all of the aspects 
of the kindergarten situation. “It 
gives the kindergartners an opportunity 
to get all of their goods to market,” 
e.g., instruction, curriculum, children’s 
achievements, supplies, equipment, 
room conditions. 

It will give as accurate a judgment 
on kindergarten work as possible on a 
situation which cannot be measured at 
present by standarized objective tests. 
It will not give the person judging the 
insight he does not possess, but opinion 
on a score card has a better chance of 
being opinion up to the limit of insight 
than unanalyzed opinion. This instru- 
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ment can never measure with any 
more accuracy than the person judging 
has insight in kindergarten work, but 
we believe it will keep even adminis- 
trators from thinking that all kinder- 
garten teachers are perfection and con- 
sequently do not need the inspiration 
of leadership to keep them moving, 
and it should show standards and 
needs for supplies, equipment, and 
room conditions. 

We hope the score card will clarify 
objectives for teachers. The objec- 
tives that we set up need not be ac- 
cepted by the kindergarten world at 
large. They are the ones that a large 
group of about 125 kindergartners have 
determined as essential. We hope these 


may soon be replaced by better ones. 
The objectives we have set up are at 
present the best we know. 

We hope that the score card will 
help teachers to estimate their own 
growth in the light of these standards; 


compare their ratings with their super- 
visors and account for their failure in 
securing a satisfactory score or their 
success in securing one. 

The objectivity of this rating card 
is at present very hopeful from the 
results of scores obtained by the stu- 
dents in the practicum class. It was 
arranged to have eight students go to 
a kindergarten for the same session 
and give independent ratings. The 
objectivity that the scores showed 
was encouraging. It is our purpose 
to test the rating card out by having 
administrators use it, students in prac- 
tice, and teachers in service. Two 
ratings for the same teacher will be 
given by the same person at sufficiently 
long intervals. The rating of kinder- 
garten supervisors will be compared 
and correlated with superintendent’s 
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rating. A generally interesting and 
good time is really planned in the test- 
ing out of this measure. 

The road to making an objective 
measure is long and many times dis- 
conraging: Dr. Strayer very encourag- 
ingly told me that the Strayer-Engel- 
hardt Score card for school buildings 
was seven years in the making, and the 
recent score card on secondary schools 
by Dr. Engelhardt was five years in 
the making. 

Since the kindergarten score card is 
but three years old we have no reason 
to be discouraged. A great improve- 
ment was made this year and I feel 
that our plan of using it next year will 
work out its weakest spots. 

Three years ago, on my return to 
Teachers College to do further study, 
I was a member of a class where all 
the progressive movements in education 
were being reviewed. Being the only 
kindergartner in the class and hearing 
no one else expound the kindergarten 
advancements I made bold to tell 
of the progressive steps kindergartners 
had taken. “Have you any quantitive 
results to show us?” was asked. Silence! 
I made a solemn vow that if it were 
necessary to convince people outside 
of the kindergarten field that we were 
not marking time, I would work for 
this cause, though I had little apprecia- 
tion or feeling for it at that time. 

Quantitative results may not be 
necessary to convince kindergartners 
of the progress they are making, but 
if it is necessary to have them in order 
to make our co-workers understand 
what we are doing, I feel that part of 
our time must be devoted to this 
cause. I hope that we may avoid the 
blunders that the early workers in 
other departments have made. The 
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best way to eliminate these errors is 
for kindergartners to become masters 
of the technique and work in close 
coéperation with the specialists. The 
ideals for which kindergartners stand 
must not be sacrificed by this new 
movement. It must be so managed 
that instead of sacrificing ideals the 
means will be a surer way of gaining 
them. 

The education of children of kinder- 
garten and nursery age is recognized 
with renewed emphasis by educational 
leaders as the most important in a 
child’s life. Kindergartners are thus 
faced with a great responsibility. Let 
the good work progress, then, with all 
of the help that scientific procedure can 
contribute. 

A little four year old at Horace Mann 
was given a vocabulary test. “What 
is a hen?’* asked Dr. Taylor? “A hen?” 
said the child. “T’'ll tell you about a 
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hen. If you put a hen on a nest of 
eggs and let her stay there a long time 
she will hatch out a lot of little chicks, 
and the hen is the mother.” ‘What is 
a stone?” asked Dr. Taylor, “A stone? 
(a moment’s hesitation) Well, if you take 
a great big stone and put some stones 
under it and let it stay a long time it 
will hatch out a lot of little stones.” 
Dr. Taylor proceeded to write down 
these words of wisdom. The child 
looked at her rather doubtfully and 
said, “You don’t need to write that 
last part down—about the stone, but 
it is the truth about the hen.” 

Now, I too believe that we can not 
write down everything on the findings 
of objective measures, but it is the 
truth that we need them and should 
work to perfect them. One of its 
biggest helps was to set up a method 
of investigation, an attitude of inquiry 
for the group of teachers in that school. 





me. 





notion of rights and duties. 

perhaps, is to ask what is right, just, lawful for 
Next, what is right, just, lawful for my crowd. 
That is to say, my family, my clan, my race, my country. 
The third instinct bids one ask what is right and just 
and lawful, not merely for me, but for everybody. And 
when we get that third question properly answered, we 
can afford to close school house and church and court- 
room, for this world’s work will have ended. 


[rose ot « has been steadily extending the 


The first instinct, 


—Bliss Perry. 











A Community Project 
By ELIZABETH RANKIN 


E BELIEVE that a child 
develops and interprets 
the outside world by 
the experiences he has, 

and that therefore it is our business as 

kindergartners to give the kindergarten 
children true and worth while experi- 
ences. In the beginning of the year we 
start with the most valuable common 





experiences that every child has had. 


arly in the fall we take the children 
tc a farm, where they see the different 
animals, the hay and grain, many vege- 
tables and a cow milked. This is a 
wonderful experience for them all, and 
particularly for the children from con- 
gested city districts. After such an 
experience the children are full of the 
things they saw and are anxious to 
reproduce their experience in play. On 





Fic. 1. THE BEGINNING OF THE PROJECT. 


Every child knows something of food 
and as it is fundamental and of common 
interest, the question as to where it 
comes from is taken up soon after the 
children come to kindergarten. Also 
the fact that the fall is the harvest time 
and that Thanksgiving, the harvest 
festival, is soon coming makes it a par- 
ticularly good subject for the autumn 
months. 


THE BARN, CHICKEN-CooP AND FarM YARD 


returning from this excursion the chil- 
dren’s ideas are clarified by talks of 
what they saw and by looking at pic- 
tures showing farm life. 

Last year after such an excursion by 
one of the kindergartens where the chil- 
dren come from a very congested dis- 
trict, a group of children decided to 
work out a farm. The first thing that 
was built was the barn, which was ex- 
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tremely simple, then the chicken house 
and a fence around it all. A trip was 
made to a feed store nearby and some 
hay was collected for the farm. 

After the barn and the farm yard were 
finished it was decided that a house for 
the farmer must be built, and trees and 
flowers for the yard and people to live in 
the house must be made. So while one 
group was building, another group of 
children made the people, trees and 
flowers from paper. The feld with 
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flowers that the farmer sends in to the 
people in the city. On return from this 
trip, the market house and flower shop 
were Luilt, and while some children were 
building others were making vegetables 
and fruit from clay, flowers from paper, 
and people to live in this community. 
Other houses were built for people to 
live in and a big school building for the 
children. Of course more trees and 
flowers had to be made for the yards and 
streets. 


Fic. 2. Farm YARD AND FARMER'S HOUSE 


stacks of grain and the farm wagon were 


also made at this time. 


A little later the children were taken 
on another excursion to a bakery, where 
they saw the flour being made into 
bread and cakes. Unfortunately there 
are no flour mills in the district, so pic- 
tures of windmills were shown and some 
flour was made in kindergarten by 
grinding the wheat. After the excursion 
to the bakery and looking at the pictures 
of the windmills, the mill and the baker 
shop were built. Bread and cakes from 
clay were made to fill the shelves. 

Next a trip was taken to the market 
to see the many kinds of vegetables and 


Last of all, just before Thanksgiving, 
it was decided that a church was needed 
to complete the community. 

Each day the kindergartner and the 
children talked over what was needed 
to make the community a better place in 
which to live and what would be best 
to make that day. Each one of the fifty 
children in the kindergarten contributed 
something to this project. They worked 
in groups,—building, making trees, flow- 
ers, vegetables, animals, people, etc. each 
child making the things he wanted to 
and was able to make. The smallest 
child could make clay balls for potatoes 
and apples and the older children did 
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A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


the more difficult building, so that 
each child helped to make this little 
community. 

The interest was stimulated not only 
by the excursions which gave such vital 
experiences, but also by talks and pic- 
tures making the experiences more vivid, 
and bringing out the big underlying ideas 
of interdependence and codperation in 
all life. 

In The Kindergarten Miss Blow says: 
The play world which the child creates 
constitutes the spiritual environment 
in which he lives and moves and has his 
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being. Having created it, he compre- 
hends it, and it becomes the key through 
which he interprets the larger world in 
which he finds himself.” 

If we believe this we shall wish to give 
each child: in kindergarten the best and 
most worth while experiences, for it is 
through these experiences that he is 
creating his ideal of life. It is for the 
kindergartner to decide what are the 
best and most worth while experiences 
for her children, and it is by this de- 
cision that she helps to mold the child’s 
ideals. 


The school must constantly ask, “What is the effect of my program on the soul growth 


of the children? 


Why is it that my program does not reach all the children? 


What can I do to keep in touch with ideas that are vigorous and young? 


What can I do to keep sane, human, far-seeing? 


How can I respect 


the child’s prolonged infancy and keep him from facing the 
struggle of the labor market until he is mentally and 


physically fit? 


How can I translate efficiency, 


goodness, will training, citizenship, parental 
duty into child happiness? 
—ANGELO Patri in A Schoolmaster of the Great City. 
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FRANCES JENKINS, EDITOR 


Liberty Versus Militarism or License in our 
Primary Grades 


Some toil for love and some for simple greed; 

Some reap a harvest past their utmost need. 

Upon thy bended knees thank God for work, 

In workless days, all ills and evils lurk. 

For work to do and strength to do the work 
We thank thee—Lord. 


O ALL teachers who love 
little children and _ their 
work for and with them 
this article is presented, be- 

cause such teachers believe that they 
“get” only when they “give,” and do 
not teach merely for a living, but 
with an ideal of service to humanity 
in general, and to their groups of 
children in particular. 

To those teachers who find the theory 
of freedom in our present idea of 
education hard to put into practice, 
I would say, “Attend first to the little 
things that happen in your school- 
room during the first weeks of school 
which show the way the tide is running. 
If you can but see these, and act wisely 
in the light of your observations, 
you will conduct the many little boats 
under your care into safe harbors.” 

Granting that certain little things 
count most in our schoolrooms as 
elsewhere, that they are really great 
in their significance, it takes an open 
mind and close observation to find 


these “little things’ that count most, 
with eye and mind and heart. 

It is a curious fact that one of the 
“little things’ most often overlooked 
by the teacher is that in studying a 
new group of children she unconsciously 
compares them with the group she has 
promoted to an upper grade, and be- 
comes discouraged at the ignorance 
and lack of training of the new group. 
The true basis of comparison is with the 
incoming groups of previous years. 
Even then the teacher can form but a 
faint estimate of what to expect of this 
new collection of children who may be 
unlike any with whom she has had 
experience. 

Take less for granted this year and 
observe and study your group more 
before you attempt to teach them, 
and feel rather than say to yourself 


God make me see the “little things,”’ 
The help that seeing often brings, 
Our mutual tasks, the little hand that clings, 
God make me see the “little things.” 
(A new verse to A Woman’s Prayer) 
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When the habit of observation is 
fixed in you, then comes the problem 
of knowing how to meet the situations 
brought about by the “little things” 
that happen in every schoolroom. 

If you have provided the children 
with plenty of work that is full of 
interest to them, they will soon dis- 
play their real selves, probably hidden 
when they first came to you, and your 
judgment and experience with children 
will soon tell you whether you are 
observing liberty of action or the re- 
sults of license or militarism in the 
children’s past. Children’s behavior- 
habits tell the tale without many 
words. 

A fine first grade teacher, who was 
given a fourth grade to teach last 
semester, writes the following to another 
teacher; “I’ve almost lost faith in the 
project method since I have had fourth 
grade. All I can do is to hold them as 
tight as possible and count the days 
to June. Don’t tell me to give them 
more play and develop personality. 
The more I develop personality the 
more rampant and Bolshevik they 
become.” 

This teacher, like many others, has 
no doubt inherited the result of several 
years of discipline in the earlier grades, 
where the methods were probably mili- 
taristic, which had produced uncon- 
trolled, irresponsible victims, individ- 
ualistic to an extreme, and the acme 
of selfishness. One semester is insuffi- 
cient to perceptibly change such habits 
of thought and action, unless the teacher 
has superhuman powers, and _ such 
teachers are rare, though their number 
is increasing. 

Now what do we mean by “liberty,” 
“license,” and “militarism” in our 
schoolrooms? It has been said that 
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“liberty” is being free to work with an 
ideal of service for one’s country and 
that “in this liberty lies peace for a 
country and for all the world.” 

Apply this ideal in the schoolroom 
with common sense and see what will 
happen when you have made children 
realize that they are there to work and 
serve, and all they have to do is to 
ask for needed help; they will respond 
if you are resourceful enough to make 
them feel the urge of the inner “must.” 

The psychologists tell us that the 
period in a child’s life from four to 
eight years is the age of over-idealiza- 
tion of adults. It is a time when they 
feel that grown-ups are all wise and 
wonderful, with a knowledge of life, 
books and things that is beyond their 
imaginative powers. 

After eight years, and with very 
little more life experience, we find the 
age of criticism of adults. Now we, 
grown-ups, are in the glare of an 
x-ray that soon penetrates our wisdom 
and knowledge shells, and it is as well 
for some of us that we can come down 
gracefully from our high perches, and 
confess fhat we do not know every- 
thing, that we are not always wise in 
what we do and say, and lastly, that 
like children, we often make mistakes. 

If the above is true, we cannot start 
too early to help children to develop 
unselfishness, self-control, responsibility, 
and the group-mindedness needed to 
combat the selfish, individualistic stage 
which too often is the aftermath of 
second dentition, because of the neglect 
of the previous period. At the earlier 
stage a suggestion brings the result 
which only hammering will produce 
later, a hammering which is a disgrace 
both to the children and to their 
teacher, but is often unavoidable. 
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As it is the result of wrong behavior 
habits that the upper grades are so 
often “Bolshevistic,” so again we re- 
iterate that we must look to the home, 
the nursery school, and the kinder- 
garten to begin right habits in children, 
and what is equally important, the 
teachers in the grades above must 
consistently cherish and continue to 
promote such habits, or else the good 
work started will be lost. 

Once a first grade teacher tried the 
plan of giving blocks during unsuper- 
vised periods to her first grade children 
who had come from the kindergarten. 
However, she soon discontinued this 
plan because she said the children made 
too much noise with the blocks. When 
asked if she had begun the use of the 
blocks with a few rules, seen by the 
children to be necessary, and following 
the same,kind of rules that were found 
necessary in the kindergarten, she said, 
“No, whenever I was in the kinder- 
garten, and these children were playing 
with the blocks, I noticed that they 
made little or no noise with them, and 
I thought the children had already 
formed the habit of making no noise 
when playing with blocks.” 

Fellow teachers, do not deceive your- 
selves into thinking that any habit is 
formed in children. If that were true 
we could do little with children’s 
thought and actions when they come 
to us for training. The children’s 
and our salvation is that through pro- 
viding right environment we can help 
them either to strengthen good habits 
already started, or to change bad ones. 
Observation of behavior-habits helps 
us to know which habits to encourage 
and which to help the child to change. 

Let me urge you to put a “must 
into your teaching, not the old fashioned, 


” 


out of date “must” which militarism 
demands, but the new “must” which 
the child feels, and which “drives” 
him to his as well as our goal. Never 
let yourself think that you cannot instill 
a “must” of this kind into children. 
You can, but you will probably have 
to learn how, and you must remember 
that though a hint is often enough for 
some children, it takes others a long 
time to grasp this thought. If you 
can be patient, self-controlled, and 
cultivate a heroism that always clings 
on just one moment more, you will 
succeed. An excellent way to start 
children in self-direction is in the use 
of “choices.” Always presume that 
the child has come to school to learn 
to do something worth while. That 
attitude should be cultivated from the 
first day, to be most successful. Ask 
such questions as, “What did you 
come to school for?” “What will you 
do here?” “How will you do it?” 
and finally, “Would you like to have 
me help you?” 

Usually after such questionin;: - hil- 
dren are willing to obey you >}! idly, 
because the reason why they came to 
school is very vague in their minds, 
and they grasp any helping straw that 
comes their way. This opens the 
way for you to say “Now, which would 
you rather do?” Then you proceed 
to give them a choice of two things to 
do that are equally educative and 
within the power and interest of children 
of this age and probable experience. 
Why! they think you are a fairy god- 
mother, and begin their school life 
with you by choosing and growing 
in judgment, if your choices are pro- 
gressive and worth while from day to 
day. They keep happily at work also 
and discipline is reduced to a minimum. 
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However, every group has its spoiled 
and selfish children. At the first ap- 
pearance of disorder, call a halt on 
every one’s work, and give to the group 
a choice of two rules for schoolroom 
use, a good one and a bad, using 
as an illustration the disorder (selfish- 
ness often) that you have seen, but 
call no names and do not humiliate the 
child unless this is absolutely unavoida- 
ble. Children will choose the good 
rule, you may be certain, especially if 
you know how to word it so that it is 
the most attractive and interesting one. 

One good teacher encourages her pupils 
to come and tell her when a discussion 
is needed to decide some question of 
discipline, and the culprit is soon con- 
demned by the group, takes his punish- 
ment without a word, and returns to 
his work with chastened spirit and 
changed behavior. She is an expert, 
though, and such practice must be 
handled carefully. It may turn your 
group into talebearers, then you must 
find your way out by having your group 
condemn a persistent talebearer’s feel- 
ing of importance. 

We have said that the ideal of liberty 
is opportunity to work and_ serve 
others. An education based on train- 
ing in making worth while choices 
should produce a free, responsible race 
of peace loving, unselfish beings, doing 
creative and independent thinking. 

As this type of education will take 
a long time to evolve we cannot begin 
it too soon, with our courage high, and 
our spirit unselfish enough not to ex- 
pect great results in our life time. The 
tide has been running too long the 
other way. 

We have discussed liberty in the 
schoolroom and how to achieve it, let 
us turn to militarism, that hideous 


serpent that has made the lives of 
children and teachers miserable for 
generations, and has produced so many 
selfish, ignorant human beings. 

In the midst of a seemingly selfish 
world, it is good to know that there 
are now in our United States a greater 
number of children who love school than 
formerly because of the new attitude 
of many teachers toward their pupils. 
Whenever children are heard to say 
that they “hate!!!” school, you may be 
pretty sure that the cause is militarism 
in that schoolroom, though occasionally 
the root is in license. 

Some teachers secure their leader- 
ship through animal strength and phy- 
sical domination, by means of which 
the children are led or driven, they 
being physically afraid to do otherwise 
than obey the command of their self- 
asserted leader, self-asserted because 
not chosen by the children. Is it any 
wonder under such circumstances that 
children think of their school, even in 
our day, as not in large measure theirs, 
but as belonging to the principal and 
his corps of teachers, they, the children, 
being allowed to stay inside the walls 
on sufferance only. 

A militaristic school or teacher pro- 
duces neither true leaders nor true 
followers, both of which are needed 
in school and society. Instead there 
evolve from each September to June, 
groups of slaves who obey blindly, or 
young social outcasts, who either dis- 
obey on the sly or openly, dodging both 
law and learning with extreme energy. 
If the same amount of energy could 
be expended in making laws the children 
can see a need for, and learning things 
they can feel a need for, there would 
be a tremendous gain in valuable time 
now lost in school, and there would 
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be no necessity for teachers to prac- 
tice, as many do, the disagreeable 
duties of a policeman. 

Now, teachers, you too must make 
your choice. Have you thought first 
of the children in your care, and second 
of what you wished to teach them, 
or have you treated children’s minds 
and souls lightly and subject matter 
heavily? 

If your choice was the former, you 
have sent the greater number of your 
children to the next grade full of worthy 
purposes, and readier to learn the 
worth while lessons that await them; but 
if the latter was your choice, the chil- 
dren’s fate has been, that you sent 
blinded, purposeless beings, who will 
reflect the thoughts and feelings of a 
teacher who sought to teach through 
personal mastery and not through ser- 
vice. Which was it? 

Lastly we come to the consideration 
of “license” in the schoolroom, that 
bugbear which superintendents and 
some teachers too often confuse with 
“liberty.”” Everyone will concede that 
license in the schoolroom is the right 
which children feel to be as selfish as 
possible, paying no regard to any ideal 
save self interest, disregarding service 
except as the prerogative of every one 
else, and worthy only when done for 
these selfish beings, whose chief con- 
cerns are having a good time, doing as 
they please, and avoiding work in any 
form. The result, needless to say, is 
strife, crime, unrest, and war for all, 
and misery for those who disagree with 
them and hold other ideals. License 
leads to constant disuse of children’s 
powers, so that they become worthless 
and unusable when needed. It leads, 
too, to condemnation by superinten- 
dents of our present liberal schoolroom 
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attitude. License is as great an evil 
as militarism. Because of these un- 
worthy types of training, each grade 
teacher, except a blessed few, condemns 
the one below, whereas often, if she 
could see it, she should remove the 
beam from her own eye before trying 
to remove the mote from her sister’s 
eye. In a schoolroom where license 
is permitted, the children and teacher 
lose sight of the fact that they are 
accomplishing nothing worth while, and 
the teacher loses the respect of the 
children and all control of them. No 
longer will they accept her as guide, 
counsellor, friend and helper. 

Some appear to be having a good 
time, secure in the ‘belief that they 
can behave properly and learn easily 
at any time in the future, if they should 
ever desire such a thing, and if they 
should have a teacher who could make 
them. There is, however, a sad minor- 
ity who would like to learn and behave, 
but these are too often lost in the 
maelstrom of selfishness around them. 

These children lack purposes of worth 
at a time when their minds should be 
open to them, their senses are begging 
for exercise, and they are full of cour- 
age, undaunted by feelings of inex- 
perience or lack of ability. They are 
full of self-confidence in anything they 
choose to undertake. How tragic that 
their valuable energies are wasted. 

Under educative conditions most 
modern children believe in themselves 
more than children used to and that 
is a great asset towards learning. Be- 
cause of such belief they make good 
headway, but they must also believe 
in others and realize the need of their 
help if they are to reach their goal. 

Friends and co-workers, do not pro- 
mote militarism or license, do not say or 














think you can never have liberty in 
your schoolroom. You can, if you 
want it with all your heart and are 
willing to make mistakes. Wisdom 
will keep you from committing them a 
second time. Children learn through 


Standardization of newspaper ethics 
in regard to the use of children’s names 
is a problem in which teachers and 
parents may well coédperate with 
leaders of the press. The publicity 
given to children in connection with 
education and recreational advance 
movements is valuable in arousing 
public interest in these movements. On 
the other hand our juvenile courts are 
taking the stand that publicity shall 
not be given to those children who 
come under their care. 

Unfortunately a good newspaper 
story may bring one individual child 
into prominence because of a bit of 
mischief or an odd adventure. The 
effect of this special notice may be 
harmful to the child. 

Several such cases have come to our 
attention. In one the influential father 
succeeded in keeping his little girl’s 
name out of the newspaper though 
her adventure filled a front page 
column. In the second case the ig- 
norant father was led to believe that 
the use of his boy’s name was not 
harmful in spite of the fact that the 
child’s humiliating experience was thus 
advertised. In another instance a re- 
porter asked permission to write up 
the experience of two small boys. 
The mother refused the request be- 
cause of the egoistic nature of one 
boy, a trait which she was combating 
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their mistakes, why should not we? 
“Never go to sleep thinking some- 
thing is impossible. The chances are 
you will be awakened by the noise of 
some one else doing it.”—Marion S. 
HANcKEL, Charleston Public Schools. 





seriously. Whereupon the “enter- 
prising” reporter took photographs of 
the boys surreptitiously, telling them 
it would “surprise” the mother. For- 
tunately the secret leaked out early 
enough for the story to be “killed.” 
Surely it should be possible to bal- 
ance the point of view of our splendid 
friends of the press with that of the 
educator whose chief thought is the 
well-being of the children, and this 
balanced view point can undoubtedly be 
so stated that even the cub reporter and 
the newly fledged teacher may under- 
stand the ethical principle involved. 


The collaboration of experts in pre- ~ 


paring a single volume of helpful 
material always brings a wealth of 
experience to bear on a given problem. 
“The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs,” a Contribution of The Chil- 
dren’s Foundation is such a volume. 
We know of no single source in which 
can be found such valuable information 
coupled with an interpretive viewpoint 
which merits our deepest appreciation. 
Professor O’Shea, as editor, has done 
an excellent piece of work; every 
chapter in Parts I and II is written by 
an authority in the particular field 
covered. We wish that the editor had 
shared the chapters in Parts III with 
other educators, but his own contri- 
bution is sane and suggestive. Only 
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partial payment of the price of publica- mate ratification there can be no doubt, 

tion is asked for the volume of five but each vote for the amendment 

hundred pages. Send one dollar to brings a thrill. To the teachers of 

The Children’s Foundation those states in which adverse action is 

Valparaiso, Indiana. brought about by the greed of business 

we would send a special message. We 

How eagerly we shall watch the know that if the vote were in their 

action of the states in regard to the hands the rights of the children would 
Child Labor Amendment. Of its ulti- be protected——FRANCES JENKINS. 











IMPORTANT REORGANIZATION 


The Illinois State Kindergarten-Primary Association, the Primary 
Council, and the Chicago Kindergarten Club have merged their sep- 


arate organizations into a union to be known as the Central 


Council of Education. 
There are to be four general meetings and three sectional meet- 


ings during the year, the general meetings for the inspiration of all 
teachers of childhood, and the sectional meetings to take the form 
of practical round table conferences. 

The officers are: President, Miss Mary Morse; Kindergarten vice- 
president, Miss Laura Hassenstein; Primary vice-president, Miss 
Alta Atkins; Corresponding secretary, Miss Mabel Kearns; Recording 
secretary, Miss Lila Dobb; Treasurer, Miss Caroline Flanders. 

The sectional chairmen are: Miss Alice Temple, Teacher Training; 
Miss Mae T. Killcullen, Supervision; Miss Elsie Wygant, Primary; 
Miss Laura Hooper, Kindergarten. 

The first general meeting was held October 4th. Miss Flora J. 
Cooke of the Francis Parker School spoke on The Social Motive in 
Education. 














Mustc Department 
GRACE WILBUR CONANT, Editor 





A MORNING PRAYER 


A. B. Ponsonsy ScuuMANN, Op. 118 
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SAFETY SONG 
Cart McKay, Grade 4-A 


Fremont School, Alhambra, California 
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use your’ ears; And then, use your feet! 
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In the Classroom 


Problems, Projects and Practical Ideas 


Under this heading will appear questions relating to classroom problems, to 
be answered by those in authority; short accounts of successful projects; prac- 
tical suggestions based upon everyday experience. Readers are urged to submit 
such material freely, so that the department may become a real exchange oi 


ideas. 


On account of limitations of space, writers should be brief and “to the point,” 
and only new and original suggestions can be printed. 


Classroom Problems 


Question: My most perplexing problem: 


is trying to get children to work out proj- 
ects on their own initiative. My children 
have so little back ground at home that 
they have very few ideas. Those who do 
have ideas seem to be helpless in express- 
ing them through any construction mater- 
ials. If one child constructs an object 
with the slightest bit of originality about 
it everyone else will copy it. 

Answer: All project work must begin 
on the child’s own level and within his 
interest range. With this type of child 
it is very essential for the teacher to know 
the child’s home and street environment 
in order that she may take advantage of 
the best that is there. The  teacher’s 
lack of knowledge of the child’s experi- 
ences rather than the lack of the child’s 
experiences is most frequently the greatest 
difficulty in this situation. 

The child’s environment should _ be 
enriched through materials brought to 
the classroom, through class excursions, 
and through stories, books and pictures. 

Ability to express ideas through con- 
crete materials can best be aided by the 
teacher’s wise choice of materials adapted 
to the child’s needs, and by giving him 
opportunities to experiment with materials 
as such before the expression of a definite 
idea is desirable. 
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In brief the method should be 

1. Experimentation with suitable mate- 
rial provided by teacher. 

2. Child guided by means of teacher’s 
suggestion in choice of best material to 
express his ideas. 

3. Child aided in judging his own work 
through self criticism of results, and 
through group judgment and _ criticism 
of results. 

4. Skill and technique gained through 
encouragement of class activities that 
demand repetition. 

5. Occasional use of models to be dis- 
cussed and criticized by class before be- 
ginning work. 

6. Most essential of all, teacher’s ac- 
ceptance of child’s crude results as start- 
ing point from which he may build skill 
and power to express his thoughts in 
concrete form. 


Question: How can the first grade pri- 
mary child who is absent (from illness or 
other causes) be helped to make up lost 
work. Shall he be encouraged to go on 
with the advanced reading with the class 
or shall he be put in a special class by him- 
self until the back work is made up? 

Answer: Keep in touch with the child 
in his home and when possible encourage 
the codperation of brothers, sisters and par- 





IN THE CLASSROOM 


ents in the continued interest in school work 
when the child’s physical welfare permits. 

Upon the child’s return to school en- 
courage his participation in classroom 
recitations, remembering that class recita- 
tions are not to catch children in mistakes 
but to help children to master certain 
definite skills and knowledge. This should 
go hand in hand with daily individual 
coaching in work carried on by the class 
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during the child’s absence. This review 
should be organized so that the child 
will cover all the new material, and he should 
be given a brief review of work learned 
before his absence. The home codpera- 
tion should be continued during this 
period of readjustment to class achievement. 
Teacher organization of material for each 
child will do much to overcome the handi- 
cap caused by absence. 


The Material Doll 


This is the way it all happened. One 
of the very youngest in the kindergarten 
group wanted to make a ‘material doll.” 
When 
said, “‘Why, just goods.” 

A slip of paper and a pencil were brought 
and soon all the children were offering 
suggestions as to what would be needed to 


asked what kind of material, he’ 


make a material doll. It was finally decided 
that each child should bring a stocking 
to make the doll’s body and _ enough 
material for its dress. The cotton batting 
to fill the stockings would be furnished. 
The next morning each child 
with a little bundle or box, ready for 
Aside from suggestions for cutting 


came 


work. 
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off the heel and toe, which were later 
used for bonnets and stocking caps, the 
kindergartners were simply interested visi- 
tors at a happy, old fashioned sewing bee, 
which carried on for nearly two weeks 
and ended in a joyful party of ginger- 
bread men and milk. 

With few exceptions each doll has a 
dress with only one seam and slits for 
arm-holes. The dresses are sewed fast 
to the doll, which, perhaps, after all is not 
inconsistent, since a change of dress was 
not provided by the owner. 

The colored dolls are favorite family 
cooks and chauffeurs, and their eyes 
are snaps, sewed on with white thread. 
“Rastus’” hat is half of an English walnut 
shell pasted on a scrap of goods, which is 
sewed to his head. 
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The creators of these dolls are from 
three to five years old. All of them have, 
during the year, brought their own beauti- 
ful dolls to visit the kindergarten, but 
these do not have the same affection and 
respect shown them, as have been given 
to the doll “I made by myself.” 

Day after day the entire group worked, 
with no sign of lagging interest, until the 
task was done, the doll finished and held 
close in the arms of its satisfied owner. 
The lessons in perseverance, independent 
thinking and originality, are all too ob- 
vious. But best of all a little lad found 
his heart’s desire in the ‘material doll’ 
he made himself and his wish made happy 
the hearts of the entire group of his little 
friends. 

MABEL JEAN GROSCH. 


“T thank Thee that I learn 


Not toil to spurn; 


With all beneath the sun 

It makes me one;— 

For tears, whereby I gain 

Kinship with human pain; 

For Love, my comrade by the dusty ways, 
I give Thee praise.” 


—Lippincott’s 





From the Foreign Field 
How One Kindergarten Teaches Hygiene 


By CHARLOTTE KETT © 


“Just a few cents—from the generosity 
of your heart, against the. tuberculosis,” 
pleaded the pretty maiden jingling her 
coin can under Charles Flandreau’s' nose, 
‘somewhere in Europe.’’’ And there is 
no one more susceptible to the appeal of 
a pretty maiden for a good cause than the 
estimable Mr. Flandreau. 

“Not a cent, penny, sou, centime— 
not so much as a milliard German marks,” 
came the unexpected reply. “‘What’s the 
use? I can contribute with one hand 
‘against the tuberculosis’ and all Europe, 
with the exception of the British Isles, 
renders my modest contribution null and 
void by fastening all the windows with 
both hands. Sometimes they nail them 
up, and put cement in the cracks. I’ve 
just ridden five hours this boiling day in 
a carriage hermetically sealed against 
the health-giving air, and I shall contri- 
bute nothing to the tin can of this very 
charming young lady.” Then, very po- 
litely, in her own tongue he told her 
that for reasons of his own he found 
himself unfortunately unable to swell 
her sum. After watching her well out of 
sight, he turned to me and said, “‘if ever, 
in your wanderings over the face of the 
habitable globe, you run across any indi- 
cation that this European horror of a 
‘current of air’ is, in the slightest percepti- 
ble degree, being broken down, cable me. 
It may save my life. It may enable me 
to take on new hope for the human race.” 

“But,” said I, “isn’t there such a thing 
as being fanatical on the subject? Don’t 


1 This is Charles Flandreau the distinguished 
journalist—one time a member of the faculty of 
Harvard (English Dept.) 


we perhaps make a fetish of fresh air,—those 
of us who go in for that sort of thing, I 
mean—for the hermetically sealed sleep- 
room, living-room, school-room, hotel lobby 
and railroad train is by no means an in- 
frequent phenomenon in the United States.” 
“‘There’s also such a thing as making a 
fetish of your fears,” he replied. “And 
besides, there are proved scientific facts 
that face both of us, and all Europe and 
America into the bargain. There are 
certain things that are ‘known. We do 
a lot of howling about things we don’t 
know about—cancer and colds in the 
head and such, but we don’t deserve to 
know anything more, not till we learn 
to make use of what we know already. 
“There’s Dr. Pirquet’s clinic in Vienna, 
for instance, known all over the world. 
What does he do but take that horde of 
sick children and give them fresh air— 
day and night—nothing in the wide world 
but fresh air, and nourishment, too, of 
course, and what do they do but go and 
get better? Now why not give them this 
cheapest of all possible treatments before 
they get ill? Why deprive them of the 
thing they are entitled to until they al- 
most die on our hands, and then build 
a lot of magnificent buildings to diagnose 
their difficulties in, and put them in bed 
on the top of? We’re just as stupid in 
America, I grant you. Look at all our 
elaborate arrangements for open-air schools 
to cure the children we’ve half killed in 
our closed air ones. A little money spent 
on chloroform for that race of school 
janitors who find their central heating 
systems more sacred than the health of the 
future citizen would save us considerable 
expense in tuberculosis sanatoria. But 
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at least it isn’t a nation-wide phobia with 
us.” : 

That was three months ago. Today 
I cabled. I had been to Graz, Austria, 
to the kindergarten there on Heinrich- 
strasse, number 36—(Maria Frohlich and 
R. Elsching, teachers.) There I saw things 
to rejoice the heart of Mr. Flandreau, 
pessimist though he is about the human 
race. There I found young persons of 
four and five rejoicing in their open win- 
dows, singing songs about them, cutting 


we need to keep clean with’—a cake of 
soap, a soap dish, then wash-bowl, pitcher, 
bath-tub, bucket—(and a handle to a 
bucket is very difficult, try it and see). 
The next group are cutting colored 
papers and gluing them on to two pages. 
You watch; and form comes forth out of 
chaos, as one of the most eager explains 
about his page. This white roll in the 
lower corner is a sick child in bed, on the 
floor are his toys, his shoes, a pudding 
spoon, an upset chair, a plate of food. A 


4 


CHILDREN FROM GRAZ KINDERGARTEN WATCHING PUNCH AND Jupy SHOW 


out pictures of them, taking deep breaths 
beside them, and imbibing with equal 
ease and joy several other health facts 
that seem to become a part of the very 
stuff they are made of, so young are they, 
and so truly do they believe their teacher 
to be the fountain-head of all knowledge. 
There were the tiny ones modeling in 
plasticine. I suppose every kindergarten 
in the world (that can get it) has plasticine 
to teach the children the forms of things 
and self-control and muscular direction. 
What were they modeling? “The things 


disused broom stands by the bed. The 
windows are tightly shuttered. No won- 
der the child doesn’t feel up to par—no 
air, such dirt and disorder. But here in 
the next picture is a rosy-cheeked child in 
a neat, clean room, with the windows 
standing wide open, and the sun just 
pouring in. Another cut-paper history 
tells of the pale and sickly person playing 
in the dust and dirt of the busy street, 
and his wiser, healthier friend who plays 
in the garden with grass and flowers about 
him. 
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Two children have drawn away from 
the group and are working on individual 
pictures. One is “My first game in the 
morning,” showing all the equipment 
for washing, hair-brushing and tooth brush- 
ing. And the best thing about this piece 
of scenery is that it is what stage hands 
call “practicable”; the soap comes out 
of the soap dish and the brush off the 
bureau and the towel off the towel-rack. 
It is as superior to an ordinary picture as 
a doll that undresses is to a doll with its 
clothes sewed on. 

The last masterpiece in this cut-paper 
department is a page divided into twelve 
sections entitled ‘What to think of in the 
morning.”’ First is the wash-basin, next 
the water-pitcher, then soap, nail-brush, 
towel. That gets face, hands, neck and 
ears all out of the way in the first four 
sections. A tooth-brush, neatly balanced 
on its glass, comes next, followed by a 
comb and brush. Then a_hair-ribbon, 
then a handkerchief (practicable, like the 
towel) then the bag of lunch, the school- 
cap and last of all, a double door, with a 
handsome brass handle, marked “ Kinder- 
garten.”’ ; 

Hand-work time is over. Now they 
will act a play. Into the room where the 
cots are stretched for the rest hour. Each 
child to his cot except two who stay out- 
side the door. Everyone asleep. Then 
in bustles a six-year-old looking as motherly 
as possible and singing in her high treble: 


My dears, it is no longer night, 

The sun is shining clear and bright, 

Now, everybody out of bed, 

And take deep breaths to make cheeks red. 


Being obedient children they all bounce 
out and do as they are told. Then, in 
comes father, also aged six, looking very 
stern. 


Here, wash yourselves, and all be quick, 
Faces and hands and ears and neck— 
Before we eat I want to see 

Each one of you as clean’s can be. 


Washing is largely a pantomine perfor- 
mance until it comes to the tooth-brushing 


part of it. Then each child produces his 
own tooth-brush and shows how it should 
be done. 


Would you like never to know what it is to 
‘feel mean’? 

Then be very careful to keep your teeth clean. 

Brush from upstairs to down 

And they’Ill all remain sound, 

Scour them this way 

And they will not decay. 

Would you like never to know what it is to 
‘feel mean’? 

Then be very careful to keep your teeth clean. 


The bell sounds for breakfast and the 
play is over. But there is an encore. 
Two little girls with their dolls and tin 
bath tubs: 


Would you like to know something about 
feeling fit? 

Then watch my dollie while I bathe it. 

I put her right in from her heels to her chin 

And there’s none of the crying or usual din. 


And so it goes, in a thousand little ways 
in work and play the common sense rules 
of hygienic living are made part and parcel 
of these young people’s mental make-up. 
You see as you watch them that nothing 
can eradicate them. You feel that this 
job is being done once and for all. Some 
day, when these babies are grown up and 
going on journeys we shall occasionally 
find one more supporter for our policy of 
open windows in the railway carriages. 

How did it come about—this effort to 
undermine an age-old prejudice? Fraulein 
Elsching, teacher of this little group, has 
written what we might term an historical 
poem which tells the story. The best 
thing I can do is to translate it: 


Some children from America 
Have written to us saying, 
“We want to tell you all about 
The game that we are playing: 


We're fond of water, sun and air 

Like fish and birds we’ve seen, 

We do not breathe with open mouths, 
We keep our noses clean. 
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We have our windows open wide 
At night as well as day-times, 
We tidy up and keep things neat, 
E’en if it shortens play-times. 


Our brushes, comb and towel and soap, 
In constant use we’re keeping, 

They’re just as needful, so we think, 
As eating, drinking, sleeping. 


We do not play in dusty streets, 

Best health that does not yield; 

It’s better far to frisk about 

In meadow, wood or broad green field. 


This fine new game—the Good Health Game, 
Fits in all times of day; 

It’s fine at home, it’s fun for school, 

Or kindergarten play. 


Dear friends in Graz, good health, we hope 
And luck will come to you. 

Do play with us this Good Health Game 
And make our hopes come true. 


Then if this game appeals to you 
Tell someone else its teaching, 
Then soon we'll find its lessons true 
Around the whole world reaching.” 





—Confucius. 


Education is emancipation of the inner self from tyranny 
of lawlessness and confusion—H. C. Bowen. 


The great man is he who does not lose his child’s heart. 





There are many people who study all their lives and at 
their death have learned how to do everything except to 
think.—Monergue. 








Education is the process by which man becomes aware of 
latent powers and drafts them for service.—Pepper. 
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ARIZONA 
Report given by Miss Ruth Goldsworthy 


The number of kindergartens in Arizona 
has increased since 1920 from 30 to 57, 
and they are now established in 12 of the 
14 counties of the state. At present, 
kindergarten interests of the state are 
promoted by a Kindergarten Committee 
which is endeavoring to form a more 
permanent type of organization. 


CALIFORNIA 
Report given by Miss Lavinia McMurdo 


This year California has formed a state 
organization of the kindergarten-primary 
teachers. The sectional clubs are united 
in a large governing body to meet in an- 
nual convention. 

There are 13 local branches in Califor- 
nia. Santa Barbara and San Francisco 
report 100 per cent Associate Member- 
ship in the I. K. U. 

Berkeley and Oakland report a kinder- 
garten in every primary or elementary 
school. 

The courses for kindergarten-primary 
teachers in the state teachers colleges 
have been lengthened to three years and, 
with an additional year’s work, lead to a 
Bachelor’s Degree. 





CONNECTICUT 
Report given by Miss Fannie Smith 


There are 11 branches in Connecticut, 
three of them new this year. Their two 


1 This digest gives an idea of the many lines 
of work which are being done by the kinder- 
garten groups in different parts of the country. 





Summary of State Delegates’ Reports: 
Given at 1, K. U. Convention, Minneapolis 
By MARY G. WAITE 
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main lines of work were raising funds for 
the Community House and conducting 
associate membership drives. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Report given by Miss Catharine Watkins 


The District of Columbia Kindergarten 
Association was organized this year into 
circles of 12 members each. Through 
these it conducted drives for membership 
in the local branch and the I. K. U.; raised 
funds for the Community House and for 
expenses of delegates; helped the other 
District teachers’ organizations in their 
efforts to secure the passage of a new salary 
schedule; helped entertain the President 
of the N. E. A., and to prepare for the 
meeting of the N. E. A. held in Washing- 
ton this summer. 


FLORIDA 
Report given by Mrs. Francis Dolon 


In Florida the majority of kindergartens 
are private. Many are supported by 
individuals or philanthropic associations 
as welfare stations. Some are supported 
by tuitions. Miami again opened some 
public school kindergartens which were 
temporarily closed because of lack of 
funds. 


xEORGIA 
Report sent by Miss Jennie Dargan 


In Georgia the teachers have formed a 
State Kindergarten Association. A_ kin- 
dergarten department has been established 
in the Atlanta City Normal School and 
this year Emory University is to include 
a kindergarten department in its summer 
session. 


















ILLINOIS 
Report given by Mrs. Mary Topping 


Illinois kindergartens have been work- 
ing for closer codperation with other child 
welfare agencies and with primary teachers. 

Plans are being worked out by which 
the Joint Council of the kindergarten and 
primary clubs in Chicago will become 
united into one organization. The Chicago 
clubs are also codperating to produce their 
unit of the Bureau of Education kinder- 
garten films. 

A limited mandatory-on-petition _ bill 
was passed in the Illinois legislature which 
provides kindergartens in schools upon the 
petition of 50 parents, if there are available 
funds. 


INDIANA 
Report given by Miss Ruth Patterson 


The Indiana State Branch of the I. K. U. 
has seven chapters, three of which are also 
direct branches of the I. K. U. All report 
many lectures and study classes. The 
special topics this past year were music 
appreciation, the course of study, and a 
day’s program. The State Association 
sent a bulletin about its work to all mem- 
bers. 


IOWA 
Report given by Mrs. Madeline Horne 


Iowa State Kindergarten Association 
has compiled a State directory of all 
kindergarten teachers. It has sent out 
two bulletins about lists of books for 
children and teachers, one about the 
directory and one with summary of Hart- 
man’s The Educative Process. It is also 
codperating with the I. K. U. Committee 
on Child Study in the work on Children’s 
Vocabularies. 


KANSAS 
Report given by Miss Emily Hall 


Kansas State Association has _ been 
organized ten years and 100 per cent of 
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the kindergarten teachers in the state 
are members. 


KENTUCKY 


Report given by Miss Anne Anderson 

The Louisville Kindergarten Alumnae 
Club has been especially active in exten- 
sion work. It has codperated with the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, High Schools and 
Colleges, with the aim to establish kinder- 
garten-primary training in the State Nor- 
mal Schools. It has also presented the 
names of Miss Anna E. Bryan and Miss 
Mary D. Hill to be placed upon the Honor 
Roll of the I. K. U. 


MAINE 
Report given by Miss Grace Glass 


The children of Bangor have worked for 
the children in Liévin and have contri- 
buted to the Community House. 

“The nicest thing I have to report is 
that the Bangor School Board has sent its 
elementary school supervisor to Minnea- 
polis and that he, because of his intelligent 
interest in and desire to know more about 
kindergarten methods, is willing to be the 
only man.” 

Portland kindergartens are emphasizing 
the work of Child Hygiene this year. 





MARYLAND 


Report given by the Baltimore Kinder- 
garten Club 


The Baltimore Kindergarten Club 
has become the Baltimore Kindergarten- 
Primary Club and all primary teachers 
graduated from standard training schools 
are eligible for active membership. 

Four years ago when the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department at the City Training 
School was started, twenty-five students 
entered. This year the enrollment was 
one hundred and forty. Each student 
has practice in kindergarten and one 
primary grade and is prepared to teach in 
kindergarten, first, second or third grade. 
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In September, 1923, the plan of rotating 
teachers from kindergartens to first grade 
was inaugurated and is meeting with fair 
success. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Report given by Miss Mary Shute 


The kindergarten course at Wellesley 
which has been open only to graduate 
students is now open to seniors as well. 
There are two summer schools for graduate 
students: one at Hyannis State Normal, 
and the other at the Anne L. Page Memo- 
rial at Wellesley which is under the wing 
of Boston University. Smith College is 
planning to arrange the undergraduate 
curriculum leading to graduate work in 
primary education. 

Through the efforts of the State Kinder- 
garten Association it was found unneces- 
sary to discontinue the kindergartens in 
Pittsfield. 

All the primary teachers of New Bedford 
are members of the Massachusetts State 
Kindergarten Association. 


MICHIGAN 
Report given by Miss Elizabeth Webster 


The Michigan State Law makes it pos- 
sible for all five-year old children to bein 
kindergartens supported by the “state 
primary school fund.” Four-year old 
children are also admitted. The cities 
have taken advantage of this. The work 
of the Association now is to see that the 
children in the rural districts have the 
same advantages, especially in the con- 
solidated schools. 

In Grand Rapids the second grade 
teachers and principals have asked to 
join the kindergarten club, which now in- 
cludes the first grade teachers, as “it is the 
livest educational organization in the 
city.” 


MINNESOTA 
Report given by Miss Louise Sutherland 


The Minnesota branches report many 
meetings and activities. The key note 
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of the year’s activities has been “getting 
ready for the I. K. U.” 


MISSISSIPPI 
Report sent by Miss Edith Lotterhos 


Mississippi reports that the kinder- 
garten teachers of the state have been 
working on the new school laws, hoping 
to obtain better provisions for kinder- 
gartens. 


MISSOURI 
Report given by Miss Alice Cusack 


Last fall St. Louis held a Golden Lun- 
cheon to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the kindergarten work in that city. 
At that time tributes were paid to the 
work and influence of Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
and Miss Susan E. Blow. 

The Kansas City kindergarten teachers 
“formulated and adopted a report card in 
order to educate the parents in the value 
of the kindergarten and to solicit their 
codperation.”” The first grade teachers 
asked to use it and now a similar one has 
been made for the whole elementary 
school. 

The work of the associations in Missouri 
must now be focused upon the establish- 
ment of kindergartens in the smaller com- 
munities and consolidated rural schools. 


NEW JERSEY 
Report given by Miss Ella Hamilton 


The four branches in New Jersey have 
done much for local philanthropic or- 
ganizations and have also had active study 
groups. All are codperating closely with 
the primary teachers. 


NEW YORK 
Report given by Miss Mary Miller 


New York has the largest number of 
local branches belonging to the I. K. U. 
The State Teachers’ Association has 
adopted a District plan which divides the 
state into seven sections. This will make 
possible a closer and stronger organization 











for kindergarten extension work. There 
are 29 branches in the seven districts. 

The Kraus Alumnae Association has 
placed a tablet in the Educational build- 
ing of New York University in honor of 
Madam Kraus-Boelte. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Report given by Mrs. Jean Knight 


The North Carolina Kindergarten As- 
sociation has grown in a way “most grati- 
fying to those who have watched anxiously 
the development in this the first year of 
its life.’ Asheville reports progress in the 
school activities due directly to the inspira- 
tion of the I. K. U. meeting last year. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Report given by Miss Emma Flinn 


The situation in North Dakota is most 
discouraging. There is no branch of the 
I. K. U. and there are but few kinder- 
gartens. Because of the need for strict 
economy those in Bismark and Fargo 
will be closed next year. “To me the 
symbol of North Dakota is the brave 
Indian Mother, Sabakawa, who, with 
her tiny papoose, led and helped blaze 
the trail for the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. The undaunted nature-loving spirit 
of this pioneer mother still pervades the 
mothers of North Dakota today. They 
will soon come to realize the necessity for 
the kindergarten and will make it a part 
of the educational system.” 


OHIO 
Report given by Miss Margaret Trace 


The Ohio State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, in codperation with the 12 local 
branches, the Woman’s Clubs, and the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, is working for “in- 
creased facilities for the education of 
young children.” Branches in Cincinnati 
and Cleveland maintain schools for chil- 
dren of pre-kindergarten age, while Cin- 
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cinnati and Oberlin report that branches 
in these centers support kindergartens in 
the foreign mission fields. 


OREGON 
Report given by Miss Nellie Casebere 


The Oregon school code of the 90’s 
“provided for kindergartens by having 
children from 4 to 20 included in the 
school taxes and by a permissive law.” 
Now we are working for a mandatory- 
on-petition law with the codperation of 
the I. K. U. State Kindergarten Chairman, 
the Kindergarten Chairman of the P. T. A. 
in 15 counties, Portland and Eugene, the 
Oregon Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Kindergarten Association, 
the Portland Grade Teachers Association, 
and the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Report given by Miss Ida McKenzie 


The newest development in Pennsyl- 
vania is the opening of a kindergarten in 
the Harrisburg public school. Other cities 
and clubs report increases in numbers and 


breadth of activities. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Report given by Miss Gertrude Maynard 


Because of unusual local conditions 
there has been little extension work done 
in Rhode Island, but the Rhode Island 
Kindergarten League has codperated with 
the P. T. A. and General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in extending information 
about kindergartens and the education of 
young children. 


TEXAS 
Report given by Miss Mary McDougall 


The kindergarten work in Texas has 
grown rapidly. The new State Normal 
College has a kindergarten department 
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just as the others have. Many of the 
smaller cities are organizing kindergartens. 
There were 87 members at the meeting 
of the Texas State Branch which was 
held in connection with the Texas State 
Teachers Association at Thanksgiving time 
in Fort Worth. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Report sent by Miss Clara Nichols 


West Virginia reports that Charleston 
has opened two public school kindergartens 
this year and plans to open two more 
next fall. 
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WISCONSIN 
Report given by Miss Blanche Wolford 


Wisconsin reports 51 kindergartens in 
towns of less than 2500 population. There 
are nine active I. K. U. branches. Kenosha 
and Sheboygan report 100 per cent mem- 
bership in State Kindergarten Associa- 
tions, and Superior and Sheboygan report 
100 per cent Associate Membership in 
the I. K. U. La Crosse reports the use 
of individual record cards while She- 
boygan reports a complete record of men- 
tal testing extending over a period of 
four years. 





Mabel A. Wilson 


In the passing of Miss Mabel A. Wilson, 
of St. Louis, on August 28, the kinder- 
garten has lost another faithful friend and 
advocate, who had devoted her life to its 
promotion. 

Miss Wilson was one of the first kinder- 
garten teachers in the St Louis public 
schools. In 1913, while directing the 
kindergarten class at Marquette School, 
she resigned to establish the private school 
which bears her name. With an enroll- 
ment of 125 children and a staff of eight 
teachers, it is being continued under the 
direction of Miss Elise Peck, a teacher 
who has been with the school since it 
was founded. 

Associates and friends in the work of 
child-training prepared a tribute to Miss 
Wilson’s memory which follows: 

“A rare woman was this; one whose 


life was conscientiously and wholly de- 
voted to the education of the young child, 
to the training of young women who de- 
sired to become skilled kindergartners 
and to the work of and for the church. 

“Miss Mabel A. Wilson was formerly 
first normal instructor of the St. Louis 
Public Kindergartens. In October, 1913, 
in response to a call from a group of moth- 
ers, she organized the Wilson Froebelian 
Kindergarten and, dye to the ‘splendid 
development of the children, their genuine 
love for their kindergarten, complemented 
by the generous appreciation and loyalty 
of their parents and the friends of the 
institution,’ a permanent organization to- 
day stands as the Wilson Kindergarten- 
Primary Institute.” 

The school will go on as a living 
memorial to Miss Wilson. 











The Reading Table 


A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and 
First Grade’ 


This first book in a Series on Childhood 
Education published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons was written by a group of kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers of the 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 
It is the result of several: years’ effort to 
find a school organization and procedure 
which would develop and train that vital 
human quality—initiative, and put the 
acquisition of right habits and attitudes 
on a level with knowledge and skills as the 
objective of education. 

Professor Hill in her introduction says, 
in speaking of the inception of this work, 
“A conscious attempt was made to work 
out a technique of teaching built upon a 
new conception of the teacher as a guide 
rather than a dictator,” and later, “We 


1 By Agnes Burke and others, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Patty Smith Hill of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


found ourselves gradually transforming 
the curriculum by applying the principles 
of habit formation to all the school sub- 
jects.” These two statements give a 
cue as to the purpose and content of this 
little volume, which takes up briefly the 
principles, method and organization of a 
kindergarten and first grade conducive 
not only to training in conduct, but to 
better learning and better teaching. Each 
school activity and subject is considered 
ir -letail from the standpoint of the varied 
opportunities it offers in the formation of 
right habits and the creation of right 
attitudes and feelings. 

This unique contribution to the litera- 
ture of childhood education adds with 
well deserved emphasis a new subject to 
the school curriculum—conduct, and offers 
an interesting way of evaluating a child’s 
readiness for promotion based on _ habit 
formation——Grace L. Brown, Cleveland 
School of Education. 


Other Books and Educational Toptcs 
By GERTRUDE MAYNARD 


Vocabulary 


Not everyone knows, or rather remem- 
bers, that the French language is under 
the care of the government. After nearly 
fifty years of labor the French Academy 
has completed its first volume of a revi- 
sion of the French language. Only the 
words from A to H will be included in 
this tome. 


Speaking editorially, the Boston Globe 
remarks: 

“About twice every century the Acade- 
micians comb the whole language out and 
bring it officially up to date. The French 
are the only people in the modern world 
with such an official regard for the in- 
struments of expression. They have been 
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well repaid for their care. No living 
language compares with it for precision, 
clarity, and lithe power of expressing the 
shades of meaning. In many respects 
it is the nearest of all tongues to ancient 
Greek for adequacy and _ strength. 
” 

It seems that there is slang in French, 
even in official French, but “the French 
keep their two streams of expression 
tather carefully segregated. Their writers 
have a love for the right word in the right 
place which has carried their literature to 
the very summits of expression. English 
possesses more of variety and richness of 
texture. French lifts with the marvelous 
balance, simplicity and beauty of the 
Greek temple.” 

In the August Aélantic may be found 
an article on vocabulary by Miss Repplier. 
It is full of interest and, incidentally, is 
a fine demonstration of good English. Her 
facile pen puts this matter before us in no 
uncertain terms. She speaks of this re- 
gard for language control in France, and 
quotes Lord Morley who “sorrowfully 
confessed that the French have more 
regard for their language, whether they 
are writing it or speaking it, than have the 
English for theirs.” 

Continuing, Miss Repplier says, “France, 
ever on the alert to guard this high in- 
heritance, watches sharply for any indica- 
tion of slackness on the part of her educa- 
tors. It is not enough that the young 
engineer should be accurately informed 
unless he can accurately voice his infor- 
mation; unless he can write a clear, con- 
cise, intelligent, and well ordered report.” 

She speaks of the conservation of good 
French through the stage, which, in France, 
has always been under more or less sur- 
veillance, both as to text and the spoken 
word. Of the American stage she says: 

“The high pitched, artificial, and emi- 
nently ill-bred voices of many American 
actresses unfit them for their profession. 
They can act intelligently but they cannot 
speak agreeably. The stage has always 
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been the exponent of correct vocalization, 
of that delicacy, finality, and finish which 
sets high the standard of speech. . . . . 
“Tf some Americans speak superlatively 
well, why cannot more Americans speak 
pleasingly? The good American voice 
is very good indeed. Subtle and sweet 
inheritances linger in its shaded vowels. 
Propriety and a sense of distinction control its 
cadences. It has more animation than the 
English voice and a richer emotional range.” 
She speaks severely on the negative side 
of the matter of American colloquialisms: 
“There is no liberal education for the 
under-languaged. They lack the avenue 
of approach to the best that has been 
known and thought in the world and 
they lack the means of accurate self-in- 
terpretation. A  heedless clumsiness of 
speech denies the proprieties and sur- 
renders the charm of intercourse. The 
attainable amenities of manners and of 
speech, the delicacy of the chosen word, 
the subordinated richness of tone and 
accent, these gifts have been bequeathed 
us by the civilization of the world. ‘ 
With truth it has been said that reading 
and writing constitute a liberal education 
if one is taught what to read and how to 
write.”’ 
Some years ago, when William Dean 


" Howells was at his height of popularity, 


he published a novel in which the heroine’s 
spoken word was printed throughout the 
book as it sounded to the ear. It was a 
bit of realism which spoiled the book for 
most readers, inasmuch as it showed us 
how we actually talk in most New England 
towns, and it weakened terribly the charac- 
ter of the heroine in our eyes. 

In like manner, Miss Repplier holds 
up the looking glass with a list of everyday 
words which hit right and left: 

“Whaja got?” 

“Whereya goin?” 

“Whaja say?” 

“Hadjer lunch?” 

“Don’t leggo of it.” 

“Sall I kin say.” 
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“T yusta know ’im.” 

“Wanna g’out?” etc. 

Between our own carelessness and the 
bad language habits of the average home, 


we teachers have a problem and a national 
duty. Bobbed hair we have pitied, then 
endured, and finally accepted. Must we 
sometime accept a bobbed language? 


A Father Who Cares 


Occasionally one hears of a father who 
takes a genuine interest in the education 
of his children, even to the extent of put- 
ting in actual time on the problem. 
Mothers have done this frequently, but 
father has been prone to limit his activities 
to some attention to physical development, 
or to the enforcement of moral discipline. 
It is also a well-known, though so far 
inexplicable fact, that one word from 
father along any line is worth ten from 
mother. 

Consider, then, the pleasure and profit 
accruing to a boy whose father takes him 
in hand from babyhood and systematically 
leads him to discover for himself the 
wonderful world about him, his power over 
materials, and the joy of judging and 
checking up resuits. 

The Education of My Son John, appear- 
ing in Collier’s for August 2nd, is not of 
importance to an up-to-date teacher, but 
it should be of great interest to parents. 
It is hoped that it will be noted especially 
by those who let their children drift 
mentally, those who ignore questions, and 
those who cheerfully hand out chunks 
of information without direct experiences. 

John is described as a distinctly average 
child, without special gifts, and with 
average limitations. His father (a well- 
known author, we are told, but anony- 
mous) stresses the use of the hands, prac- 
tical efficiency, helpfulness in the home, 
and the constant exercise of judgment. 

John’s education begins with his block 
building and extends through his delight- 
ful experiences in mending locks, tightening 
door knobs, putting new plugs in the wash 
tubs, and being a veritable handy-man 
about the house at the time when most 


children are damaging property in general. 
Mr. ————— wisely says: 

“The use of tools develops on the mental 
side concentration, reasoning ability, a 
logical appreciation of the relation of 
cause and effect, and a taste for the joy 
of accomplishment; and on the physical 
side, skill of fingers, control of the muscles, 
and power of endurance.” 

The child’s first reading lessons are of 
special interest: 

“The matter of use-ability seems to me 

to be fundamental to education. At 
six-and-a-half John does not know the 
alphabet but he knows more about using 
the alphabet than I did at eight. He 
learned to use letters on my typewriter. 
I don’t recall his age when he first started 
to typewrite, but I recall that he was not 
much more than walking and_ talking 
when he saw me typing one day and de- 
manded ‘I want to make it go’. ‘ 
For weeks he typed nothing but tabieted 
lines of letters and figures. Then one day 
I discovered in the machine a sheet bearing 
the word ‘hot’ typed with John’s unmis- 
takable touch. He sought a ‘word’ to 
write and bethought himself of the words 
on the bathtub faucets. Tackling ‘hot’ 
first he carried the ‘h’ in his mind from the 
bathroom to the typewriter, punched the 
‘h’ key, returned for the next letter, and 
finally made the third trip for the ‘t’. 
From then on the letters of the alphabet 
became useful tools and he spent con- 
siderable time at the typewriter picking 
out wor 

In the same way John began to read the 
newspaper. He had now had reading 
lessons at school and was delighted to 
find that he could apply his little vocabu- 
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lary to the weather reports and advertise- 
ments. Geography he started early in 
life on a large globe, proving that round 
geography is especially adapted to giving 
a child a correct sense of the world as a 
whole before intensive study on certain 
portions. A microscope and actual field 
work are giving him his start in science. 

An important factor in this bit of child 
training is the attitude of the parent, his 
humility, his love, his humor, his actual 
participation in the child’s problems. It is 
not at all the account of the experience of a 
precocious child in the care of an ambitious 
and intellectual adult. It is hoped that 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


many parents have already read this or will 
read it and catch the point of view. 
There are two charming illustrations show- 
ing John and his father at work. 

Two other short articles written in 
popular style appeared in the summer 
monthlies. One is a sensible presentation 
of The Temperamental Child, in the Sep- 
tember Woman’s Home Companion, the 
other is in the July Delineator, and is 
entitled Should Children go to the Movies? 
How any mother could let her children 
attend the movies after reading this brief 
summary of the main objections is an 
unsolved puzzle. 


Family Life 


Dr. George A. Coe of Teachers College, 
New York, has indicated in a brief sum- 
mary the conduct and organization of 
family life, if it is to be conducted ona 
Christian, and _ scientific basis. If his 
diagnosis were followed much unhappiness 
and discord would be eliminated from the 
social group most important to our national 
welfare. He says: 

“Abandon the doctrine and practice of 
the inequality of the sexes; develop capac- 
ity for deliberative group life by respecting 
and effectively utilizing any such capacity, 
however slight, that any member already 
possesses; in a democratic family each 
member will have a defined sphere in which 


he is entitled to initiative, and likewise one 
in which his own judgment is final; democ- 
racy in the family is to be promoted by 
providing common pleasures; the unity of 
the family cannot be made perfect until 
family consciousness is fused with a wider 
social consciousness, particularly through 
participation by all members of the family 
in remedial and constructive social enter- 
prises; these conditions cannot be met 
without domestication of private property.” 

Considering that at present nearly 
every one of these requirements is violated 
in most families, a careful study of them 
in parent teacher associations might not 
be amiss. 








on the right lines. To start educating yourself for 


ghey is a dangerous thing unless it is started 
yourself is certainly one of the most misleading or 


mistaken forms of self-improvement. 
educate us out of self into something far finer—into a self- 
lessness which links us with all humanity.—Lady Astor. 


Real education should 














